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| MO > 7 
By Mx MARMONTELLE. - 
DIOGNES axD GLYCERA, 
A GRECIAN STORY. | ed 
1. OU, gentlemen, deny the exiſtence of thoſe 


lovely ſouls which, like beauty, become the 
more captivating for their owing nothing to art. N 
4 - 7 


I happened, one day, to refute a ſophiſt who des 


nied the reality of motion, merely by ar. bet | 
fore the Wed. 


What if I ſhould in the ſame manner prove to 
you the exiſtence of thoſe amiable ſouls ? I my 
poſhbly give room for ſome cenſorious opinions; 
but, what of that ? What we think of one another 
renders us neither better nor worſe. Only I foreſee 


that I ſhall tell my ſtory to none but the fair Pſyche 
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2 NEW MORAL TALFS. 
and ſuch as reſemble her. I can forbid no perſon 
to hear. But, were I even in preſence of the whole 
aſſembly of the Amphyctions, I ſhould not, for that, 
curtail a fingle ſyllable. | 


T lived once, as» you know, or know not, in the 
city of Athens, of purpoſe to form my mind after 
the diſccurſes of Plato, and the liſe of Antiſtbenes. 
One evening, while I was | abloched in reflection, I 
| walked by myſelf under the arcades of the Cerami- 


cus. It was in the twilight; and only ſome places 


were fgintly illuminated by the light from a neigh- 


bouring houſe. 


By means of that faint light, I perceived a young 


_ woman coming ſlowly up to me. Her ſhadow mo- 


ving along the wall, gave me the firſt notice of her | 


approach. I knew her ſoon to be a woman; and 
when ſhe came near up to me, good gods! what 


was my ſurpriſe, to ſee her, a young girl, of the 


age of ſixteen or ſeventeen years, and of the moſt 


charming figure. She was looſely dreſſed. Even 


ſame part of her legs, and her boſom fair as that 
of Hebe, were expoſed to my view; her fair hair, 
fluttering before the bxeeeg, flowed looſe upon her 
ſhoulders. EO FEEL EN | | 
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* NEW MORAL TALES, 1 


This ſight rouſed ſome emotions in my breaſt. 
But, this was yet nothing. Hardly had the young 
woman ſeen me, when ſhe came haſtily forward to 
meet me, and threw herſelf in my arms, fainted a- 

way. I felt inexpreſſible uneaſineſs. 


However recollecting myſelf in a moment, I threw 
my arm around the young woman, and conveyed 


ed me to carry her away, without uttering a word: 


ſo much were her ſenſes over-powered, and her 
ſtrength exhauſted. : 


When I reached my chamber, I laid her upon 
my bed which, by the way, was not formed to ex- 


cite or encourage voluptuous ideas. I then lighted 
my lamp and viewed her with all the attention ſhe 


ſeemed to merit. ; 


Her appearance inſpired my heart with ſomething 
which rendered me much more tender than I com- 
monly was. It was a mixed feeling of love and 
pity, the moſt delicious ſtate of mind I ever in my 
life enjoyed: and to fix for ſome moments this tran- 
ſient ſentiment, which muſt have vaniſhed when- 
ever any diſtraction ſeized upon my mind, I cover- 
ed with a fort of mantle the fair boſom and the 


pretty feet of that lovely girl. 
A 8 When 


her to my chamber in the Ceramicus. She ſuffer- 
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When ſhe recovered the aſs of her TY he | 


looked upon me with aſtoniſhment. dhe attempted 
to ſpeak; but tears ſtopped her voice. I took her 


in my arms, embraced her, and with all the gentle- 


neſs I cou!d, intreated her, to have a ſmall degree 


of confidence in me. She ſeemed deſirous to eſcape 


but of my arms; but her efforts were ſo weak, that, 
at that moment, any other than I would have been 
emboldened by them. But I thought differently. 
In her lovely eyes, amid the timid confuſion which 
ſat upon them, methought I could diſcern the 
marks of a beauteous ſoul. | 
I ͤwight have been miſtaken ; for the circum- 
ſtances, that fair boſom, and what honeſt Homer 
calls roſy arms, and ſilver feet, were then acting 
powerfully upon my imagination. I choſe to yield 
to the firſt impreſſions; and * ſhall hear if I was 
deceived by 1 
7 


The young woman, being exhauſted by hunger 


and -atione, had need of ſome refreſh ments in the 


firſt place; I made baſte to give her them; but, in 
truth, gefitlemen, I am forgetting, that theſe little 
+ particulars which my memory continually recollects 
with new pleaſure, have nothing in them to inte- 

reſt you in the fame manner as they intereſt me. 
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NEW MORAL TALES. 8 
This young creature, after taking ſome little food, 
re covered ſo far as to be able to give me an account 


of her adventures. She began her ſtory with down- 


eaſt eyes. Why cannot J imitate in my diſcourſe 
that grace which adorned her expreſſion, voice, and 
every thing about her! 


2. « The fair Lais is my mother. I was brought 


up by her, and lived in that happy ignorance of 
myſelf, which conſtitutes the bliſs, of infancy, till 


ſuch time as I loſt him who was ſo good as to ſup- 


pole himfelf my father. I was told that he was a 


rich Sicilian of high rank. Hardly had I attained 


my ſeventh year, when death deprived me of him. 


From that time I ſaw my mother's tenderneſs be- 


come every day colder to me. Other lovers effaced 
the remembrance of him who was no more; and her 


heart ſoon ceaſed to ſpeak in behalf of poor Laidia. 
I was deeply affected, but was obliged to hide my 
tears. If ever ſhe ſaw my eyes red, as if J had been 
weeping, I was ſure to feel the effects of her diſ- 
pleaſure. Lais treated me, in other reſpects, juſt 


like the reſt of the girls in her ſervice; and we had 
all the ſame dancing and muſic maſters.” 


What! my charming maid! ſaid I, do you play 


on the lute and ſing? Here is a lute; do me the 


E A3 phleaſure 
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6 NEW MORAL "TALES. 


pleaſure 


-The young girl was ſo good as to 
pauſe in her Rory; She ſang the tendereſt ſong of 
Anacreon (gueſs which it was) and accompanied it, 


with the inſtrument ; while her fingers danced upon 


the lute, each ſeemed to be animated with a foul 
of its own. - 


0 Wiſdom! O Antiſthenes!. where were you 


then ? For Diognes you did not exiſt, nor had ever 
exiſted, I ſought to recover my reaſon on the _ 
of the Air muſician. 


Leave me to continue my ſtory, ſaid ſhe, with a 
gentle ſmile; her cheeks. at the ſame time colour= 
ing with a lovely « Carnation. 


- 3. Her bluſhing mel me for a moment, to 
ard and by a natural aaf nende, I bluſhed, at 
leaſt as much as ſhe. | 


4 ; 


| She went 5 « J was fourteen years of age, 
when the fair Lais put me into the hands of an 


Athenian, who, ſhe ſaid, loved me paſſionately. 


Lais bade me henceforth look upon him as my 
maſter; but this new maſter concealed his power 
under the tendereſt careſſes. My days flowed on 
in renewed pleaſures; I was pleated with my pre- 
| | | ſent 
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ſeat condition, and thought not of the future. 
Glycon had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the returns 
J made for his kindneſs, - But if love be that fire 


which animates the verſes of Sappho, it is a paſſion 
Jam incapable of feeling. Had that been poſſible, 


Glycon, ſure, would have inſpired me with love. 
He made me often ling the ode to Phaon which 


expreſſes its violence with ſo much energy: and was 


always vexed that my eyes did not confirm what 


my mouth uttered. I at length ſaw his love begin 


to cool. The tone of impaſioned ſentiment with 
which he had always addreſſed me, ſoon changed 
into raillery and gaiety, which, to ſay the truth, 
pleated me much more. But neither did this laſt long. 


LY 


To be brief, (for I fee, gentlemen, you begin to 


be impatient) the fair Bacchis deprived my nymph | 


pi her miſtreſs, and ſo ended-the romance. 

The young jnchantrefa told her ſtory i 
Her ingenuouſneſs, her feducing little ways, the 
ſweet tone of her voice, and a certain fe ne ſais gudi, 


with which I was ſtrongly affected, although 1 can» 


not expreſs it ;—altogether rendered her ſtory much 
more intereſting than it naturally was: for, at bot- 
tom, gentlemen, thanks to your manners, it was 


but a very ordinary ſtory, 1 


In 
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NEW MORAL TALES. 
In the warmth of the narrative the robe which T 


had thrown over her was, from time to time, dif- 
ordered; and you can conceiv?, gentlemen, that 


upon certain occaſions, ſuch à trifle has no trifling 
effect. I could have liſtened all night; I am far 
from aſking the ſame favour of you, gentlemen. 
I know how to do juſtice to you, as well as to my- 
felf; and by the way I ſhould wiſh all writers of 
tales, poets, and hiſtorians to avail themſelves of 
this hint. | | 


4. The young girl went on, and informed me, 
how ſhe had come on that ſame night under the 
arcades of the Ceramicus, and happened to throw 
| herſelf into my arms in ſo ſuſpicious a dreſs. I be- 
| lieve that I might leave it to your own imaginations 
to ſupply this gap. If you would ſuppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, that Glycon, to pleaſe his new miſtreſs, had 
made a preſent of the old, to one of his friends ; 
that the friend not finding himſelf flattered by her 
kindneſs, had made a preſent of her to a ſculptor ; 
that the ſculptor, after having made ſome ſtatues 
from the model of her form, had ſold her to a cor» 
reſpondent with the officers of the Perſian Seraglio; 
and that the latter intending to exchange her for 
ſome goods from the Levant, with an old Epheſian 
ip captain, —the young girl afraid of her new 
wien 
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NEW MORAL- TALES. | 9 
„ had -cloggd on the preceding night, and 
had remained bid, all the day, among the ruins of 


an old building 1 I fay, you ſhould fancy aſeries 
of ſuch adventures, you would nearly hit the truth. 


3 However it may be, young Lais was now under 
i my protection, and this was enough to engage me 
to do her all the fervices in my power. I was no 
richer then than Jam now. I had nothing but my 
companion and good advice to offer her. 


Perhaps (if "Ee copy of theſe tablets ſhall be 
7 tranſmitted to poſterity) perhaps, then, the advice 
which I gave her, may in future times be uſeful to 
any young woman into whoſe hands they may hap- | 
- pen to fall, whether ſhe be in a ſimilar ſituation, or | £ | 
.perplexed, as the ſex too often are, about the dif- 
polal'of her heart. In this ſuppoſition I dedicate 
the following article to the amiable and tender wo- g 
men who ſhall live after me; but, that they may i | 
be circumſpect in the uſe of the philoſophy I teach \ 
them, let me warn them to keep it carefully to 
themſelves, concealing it from their mothers, and 


” 
2-4 


above all from their lovers. 5 . ' 


5. All that you have hitherto ſuffered, ſaid I to 1 
the lovely gul, has been in conſequence of your ha- | 
ving 
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ving the ſair Lais for your mother. Try to forget 
her; or remember her only ſo long as the experience 


you have had in the paſt, can be of uſe to you. 
Henceforth, let the future alone engage your care, 


and its ſucceſs will depend upon yourſelf. So hand- 
ſome a creature, faid I (and as I ſaid this, J could 
not help kiſſing her forehead) is ſurely deſtined for 


ſomething better than to ſerve as a play thing to a 


Glycon, or a model to a Calamis. Nature, lovely 
creature, has done every thing for vou; but for- 


tune as yet nothing. Yet, capricious as ſhe is, ſoon 
muſt ſhe make amends for the neglect. 


She has already begun to make me amends, re- 


plied the charmer, by making me fall into your 
hands. Did not this deſerve another kiſs ? | 


Your future fortune, continued I, muſt depend 


on the uſe you make of your endowments, and the 


manner in which you avail yourſelf of circumſtan- 


ces. Since names are ominous, let us firſt change 
yours ; you ſhall in future be called Glycera, inftead 


of Laidia. By this name will I preſent you to a 


friend of mine, who, for a little gratitude perhaps, 
will have the generoſity to ſend you to Miletus, un- 
der the care of an old trecd- woman, of his houſhold. 


There, as you will be provided with whatever is ne- 


ceſſary 
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NEW MORAL TALES. 8 


ceſſary to your decent appearance, by living an uni- 


form life, you may ſoon draw upon yourſelf the no- 


o 


tice of the whole city; for there is a way of hiding 


one's ſelf which only makes one better ſeen; and 
T anſwer for it, that lovers will crowd about you, 


thick as bees upon a roſe-buſh. 


But, beware, child, their purpoſe will be only 
to have you on the eaſieſt terms poſſible : and let 
your care be, to diſpoſe of yourſelf in the moſt ad- 
vantageous manner you may. Your own heart may 
perhaps be reluctant to act upon this principle. 
But, I muſt pity you, indeed, if you ſhall ſuffer it 
to be affected with any fooliſh paſſion, or fixed on 
an object which can only ſatisfy your eyes. A fine 
woman has a thouſand favours to grant which are 


of no value to herſelf; but her heart ſhe ſhould al- 


ways reſerve in her own power. While you remain 
miſtreſs of this ægis, you will be impregnable. 
Strive to receive all your lovers alike, without ſeem- 


ing to favour any one more than another. Divide 


ſuch favours as you can grant without harm to your- 


ſelf, into a thouſand minute particles. One favour- 
ing glance is too much at once to the happy man 


on whom it is conferred; let the interval from a 
look of indifference, to a glance of encouragement, 
and from this laſt again to a look of tenderneſs, be 

filled 


a - " * 


12 NEW MORAL TALES. 
filled up, if poſſible, (and how ſhould it be impoſ- 


fible to a pretty woman?) with an hundred inter- 
mediate ones proceeding imperceptibly from the 


former to the latter. But, above all be careful to 
hide from them what arts you practiſe ; if you ſhould 


not, they will be upon their guard, It will be 
equally injurious to you, if you give them occaſion 
to think, that your heart is abſolutely inacceſſible 


to love. Allow all who are worth the trouble, 


room to hope, that they may make a conqueſt of 
you. | But, manage matters ſo, that you may, at 
all times have it in your power to favour particular- 
Iy whoever of them is weak, or tender enough to 
Hy his perſon and fortune entirely at your diſcretion; 
provided always after a due enquiry into the circum- 
flances of his fortune, you find that he has enough 
to reward you for yielding vp your liberty to him. 
You may, then, but ſtill with precaution, let this 


happy mortal ſee, that when his tenderneſs begins 


to diminith, yours may be awakened. 


But, did you not tell me that you were incapable 
of love? She bluthed.—T believe, I am, replied the, 
faintly.— But, I do not belicve ſo, replied the ſon 
of Icetas, viewing her, with a look of flynefs and 


tenderneſs. His knee happened, at that inſtant, - 


to touch Glycera's ; anc he felt it tremble. Why 
| | do 
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NEW MORAL TALES. 13 
do you not go on? faid ſhe.—T mult firſt know, if 
you be ſuſceptible of love ?—But, when you ſhall 
know -I muſt then proceed a certain length. 


aA 


Her garment, while ſhe compoſed it about her 
feet had been diſordered at her neck; and there 


was a wild confuſion in her lovely eyes.— The fon 


of Icetas was then five and twenty.—His curioſity 


might well be ſuſpended. Was there not good 


reaſon 7 


6. O my tender Clycera, why am I not maſter 


of the world. Or, rather, why have I not a com- 
petence ſufficient for us both; a little garden, 2 
cultivated field to afford us food, and a few ſhrubs, 


to hide our felicity from the eyes of the world! 


7. We muſt allow, my good friends, our hearts 
are very, very weak : and, yet, weak although they 
are, and notwithſtanding all the errors into which 
they occaſionally betray us, in them are the ſources 
of our pureſt pleaſures, our nobleſt actions, our 
m-{t amiable inclinations. I cannot help pitying 


thoſe who believe not, or wiſh not to gence th this. 


In the mean time, 1 round wiſh to perſuade wo- 


men, never to affirm from pretended experience, 


that 
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that they are incapable of a certain degree of ſenſi- 
bility. But, ſoft ſleep now came to ſuſpend the leſ- 
ſons of the friend, and the pupils riſing deſire to re- 
ceive his inſtructions. 


8. How much did it coſt thee, thou too weak 
pupil of Antiſthenes, to reſume thy inſtructions 


where thou didſt leave off! 

My dear Glycera, faid I, at laſt, making an ef- 
fort to command myſelf, notwithſtanding all the 
love I have conceived for you, if I would wiſh 


this love not to have the effects of hatred, I muſt— 


Proceed Ah! Glycera, to-morrow, and we ſhall 
ſee each other no more.—See each other no more! 
Why ?—Becauſe my preſence would be an obſtacle 
to your happineſs Are you ſerious ? Can you 
think of our parting ?—It muſt be—circumſtances— 
What! Diognes, ſhould TI be an obſtacle to your 
happineſs ? No, Glycera, happineſs and I have 
long been at variance—But, I ſhould hinder yours. 
If this be all, hear me, Diognes I aſk no hap- 
pineſs, but the happineſs of remaining with you; 
you are worthy of a female companion in whoſe arms 


you may forget the injuries of fortune, and of men. 
Be not afraid that I become chargeable to you; I have 
bands, and can work. 


O incomparable woman ! 
2 = I long 
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NEW MORAL TALES. T 


I long objected but Glycera was immovably 
determined. But, ſay, you whom nature has en- 
dowed with a feeling heart, was I wrong, when I 


thought I ſaw in her countenance the features of an 


2miable foul ? 


We vowed eternal friendſhip and immediately 
left Athens. The world forgot us; and we, with 
pleaſure forgot the world. Three happy, happy 


but I cannot proceed, for theſe tears.— 


9. The fond Glycera is no more With her I 
loſt all that I bad remaining, to lofe. The ſpot 
where ſhe is buried is that J now value as mine: 
none but myſelf Knows where it is. I have planted 
it with roſe-buſhes; and the roſes ſmell ſweeter 
there than any where elſe. Every year, when they 
blow, I viſit the hallowed ſpot.—I ſit me down by 
Glycera's tomb, and pluck a roſe So bright, ſo 
fair waſt thou, one day, ſay I to myſelf—and then 
I pull off, one by one, the leaves of the roſe, and 
ſtrew them on the ground. With penſive melan- 
choly, I next recollect the lovely viſion of my youth, 
and drop a tear as an offering to her dear, dear ſhade. 


If you are not affected, gentlemen, it is not my 
fault but I forgive you, you have not loſt a Glycera. 
1 ZEMIN 


I 
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FS: N In the early ages of the world, thoſe 1 times 

s | : when men had no cares but to taſte the charms of 

1 ſociety,—lived Zemin. Fortune had laviſhed on 
him her moſt precious gifts. The country where 

0 f he lived, was, every ſeaſon arrayed in new verdure, 

1 3 and embroidered with a rich profuſion of flowers. 

. 1 Whole foreſts of cedars and palm trees belonged Wh - 

a | | him. His numerous flocks paſtured in vales inter- 

| | ſected by rivulets. In a word, he enjoyed every plea- 

ſure which beauty, and ſimplicity of life can confer. 


It may eaſily be conceived that Zemin was highly 
happy. Is there any man but would with for ſuch 
| > a lot? However, although nothing was wanting to 
complete the happineſs of young Zemin, the ardent 
fire of youth, awaking in his breaſt a train of deſires 
not to be gratified, turned him from the path which 
leads to true felicity, and led him from error to error, 
In the fortunate condition which he enjoyed, he 
ſaw nothing but an inſipid ſameneſs; and new ima- 
| ginations ſtill excited new deſires. Strange infatu- 
1 ation! however rich and bounteous nature may be, 
ſhe is {till too poor, and too parſimonious, to gratify 
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the deſires of mortals. Spleen ſuggeſiing anxious 
ſuſpicions, ſerves to cure the wounds which the hu- 


man heart ſuffers from real calamities, by conjuring 


up imaginary wants. 


Zemin oppreſſed by vain deſires, fell, one day, 


into a deep fleep. Azor, the genius who is intruſt- 
ed with the government of this earth, undertook 


to cure Zemin of this diſorder of imagination, by 


means of a- dream. 


> In this dream, Zemin found himſelf ſeated un- 


der a cedar, on the ſummit of a lofty mountain, 
from which he enjoyed a proſpect of his own ex- 
tenſive poſſeſſions. Inſtead of viewing them with 
pleaſure, he heaved deep ſighs, when ſuddenly his 


eyes were {truck with a glance of inexpreſſible 
| brightneſs. A cloud glittering with gold and azure 


deſcended with majeſtic glory, from the height of 
the horizon. While his eyes beheld this ſplendid 
viſion, his noſtrils were regaled with the moſt fra» 
grant perfumes. Upon the radiant cloud appeared 
a celeſtial being whoſe gentle aſpect removed the 
fear which otherwiſe might have been impreſſed by 
fo unexpected an appearance. It was the benevo- 


lent Az er who without making himſelf known, 


thus addreſſed Zemin : * Zemin, what are thoſe 
B3 * anxieties 
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anxieties which thus trouble the peace of thy mind L 
7 ell me, that I may remove them!“ 
4 
« My life, replied Zemin, is become an Gs 
portable burthen to me.. I find in it nothing but: 
one dull unvaried round: my thady woods and en- 


amelled meads affords nothing new ; they no longer 


give me the pleaſure I once received from them. 
Even the beauties of the fair Selima 3 ceaſed to 


charm. —Diſguſt ſucceeds enjoyment. — My heart. 
feels a vacuity which I cannot explain.—O benefi- 
cent genius; for ſuch I believe you to be; change 
this dull ſcene into a country like that which the 


ſpirits of heaven inhabit, that, in an infinite diver- 
fity of enjoyments, I may always experience an ex- 
taſy unallayed !” 


Hardly had be ended theſe words when he 
ſwooned away at Azor's feet. Ihe whole region 
aſſumed a new form. All nature diſplayed the cre- 


ative power of the celeſtial ambaſſador. Never was 
ſuch another inchanted country ſeen upon earth. 


Recovering from his ſwoon, he looked round 


him with aſtoniſhment: He was ſeated on a bed 
of violets, and the zephyrs gently breathed about 
him, fragrance from a thouſand flowers. He aroſe, 


and 
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3 | and walked through alleys of odoriferous ſhrubs z 


the melodious ſong of birds engaged and charmed 
? | his car, while his eyes were dazzled by the raviſh- 
ing ſcene preſented to his view, —Zemin was raviſh- 
ed to extaſy. On a ſudden appeared ſeven nymphs, 


beauteous as the Houries of paradiſe. In compariſon 


with theſe all the beauties Zemin had yet admired _ 


were perfectly homely. The nymphs retired among 


ſome gay arbours at a {mall diſtance. In the ardent. 


tranſport which animated him, he followed, and 


ſoon overtook them.— What mortal ſo happy as Ze- 


min! Seven young beauties, each adorned with gra- 


ces peculiar to herſelf, charmed him by turns with 
the graces and allurements of variety. 


This dream, however, had hardly laſted eight 


days when the hours already began to lag in their 


| progreſs. New wiſhes, more urgent than thoſe he 


had formerly felt, again tortured the heart of Ze- 
min. He eſcaped out of the arms of thoſe lovely 
nymphs, and retired to renew his ſighs under a ſo- 


litary ſhade.—“ Unhappy Zemin, ſaid he, when 


ſhalt thou enjoy tranquillity and peace ? Is there any 
happineſs deſtined for thee, of which the enjoyment 
will not be followed by immediate difguſt. 1 am 


far from having attained the object of my withes, 


1 * purſuit of — coſts me much, and the gra- 
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tification of my ſenſes gives me little ſatisfaQon; 
How ignominous it is, to paſs life in inactivity and 
floth !—My views begin to extend. I feel that I 
am made for a nobler ſtate. I am deſtined to con- 


tend for the laurel that adorns the brow of the he- 


ro, and to purfue immortal glory in a path un- 
| known to the voluptuous. 'T will not reſt long in 


theſe myrtle bowers, nor paſs my days in a corner 
of the earth where I am forgotten in obſcurity.— 


Ah! would Azor again favour me] Hitherto I have 
never formed a wiſh worthy of myſelf, or of the 
approbation of Azor. What more ſhould I have to 
deſire, if my territories were extended at my plea- 
ſure, and my power reſpected by all my ſubjects ? 
How pleaſing will it be, when I can conſider myſelf 


as the ſovereign. of the human race, a deity. upon 
earth, with one hand launching thunderbolts, and 


with the other diſpenſing favours!” 


An inviſible hand inſtantly ſeized Zemin, and 
Taiſed him rapidly through the air. He ſaw be⸗ 
fore him a country of immenſe extent, covered with 
vaſtforeſts. Rivers, emulatingtheoceanin magnitude 
flowed from the ſummits of the hills, and dividing 
into branches, as they advanced, ſpread riches and 
plenty over the whole country. Zemin beheld with 


en the extent and „ of the cities 


; 15 which 
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which he ſaw upon thoſe immenſe plains. All thisg 
faid the inviſible ſpirit, all this, O Zemin, is tbine. 
The heart of Zemin felt no joy at the fight of pro- 
vinces which he was to have under his dominion. 
Azor deſcended to the earth, and Zemin, on a ſud- 
den, found himſelf amidſt an aſſenibly of heroes who 
before he could recover from his aſtoniſhment, un- 
animouſly proclaimed him their ſovereign. He in- 
ſtantly ſaw a whole people at his feet, and the air 
re · echoed with joyous acclamations. A numerous 
train conducted the new monarch to a magnificent 
palace. His courtiers and ſubjects crowded to kiſs 
me ſteps of the throne. Camels richly cap: riſoned 
brought him gifts of all the productions of the coun- 

try, gold from the 1 and the moſi 1 
j PN 1 Eaſt. 2 . E 2 ns 


e Was raxiſhed with 5 joy, to Ae the. 1055 
tial trumpet ſound, and with no leſs pleaſure views 


5 | ed the pompous apparatus of war. He ſet out at 


the head of an army, attacked ſeveral princes whoſe 
dominions bordered on his, routed their troops, and 
cut them to pieces. The ſhout ef victory, the 
groans of the wounded, the ſighs of the dying, were 

delightful mufic to his ear. Flufhed with the vic- 
tories which he had gained, he proceeded to over 


run another country with fire and the ſword: thus, 


with 
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with giant ſtrides, he held on his career from vic- 


tory to victory, Zemin was not yet ſatisfed.— 


To have conquered ſo many nations was nothing, 


while others-yet remained who had not felt the force 


of his irreſiſtible arm. He could have wiſhed hea- 
ven to form new worlds, that he might conquer 


them. — Among a million of ſlaves, baſe enough to 
flatter his paſſions, there were, however, a few ſa- 


ges who had courage to ſpeak to him, and to re- 


mind him of the duties of humanity, by repreſent- 


ing that the deity whoſe power is wholly employed 


and how ſhould wiſdom make herſelf heard by one 


in acts of benevolence, is the true model for prin- 


ces to follow. Zemin would not lend an ear to 
ſuch convincing remonſtrances, after having been 


accuſtomed to flattery, he could not bear truth; 


who was deaf to the cries of oppreſſed innocence ? 
— However his power was faſt declining—A power- 
{ul people who had long enjoyed the ſweets of liber- 
ty and independence, had become an object of his 
inſatiable thirſt for conqueſt. That martial nation 


fighting in ſo juſt a cauſe, courageouſly refiſted his 


attacks, and had at laſt the happineſs to obtain the 


victory. Zemin reduced to flee, eſcaped with dif- 


ficulty, and with extreme danger, from the juſt fu- 


ry of his enemies. The hero who had, till now 


been adored, found himſelf a baſe creature. After 


encountering 
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5 encountering unſpeakable difficulties, he reached 


the middle of a vale ſurrounded by lofty mountains. 


The ſtill tranquillity enticed him to reſt. He ſat 
down on the brink of a rivulet ; and his ſolitary fi- 
tuation, with the unhappy change of fortune which 
he had experienced, awaked his-heart to ſentiments 
of bitter remorſe. 


« Ah! Zemin, cried he, is it poſſible that thou 
ſhouldeſt have ſuffered thyſelf to be blinded by 
fooliſh hope? What has become of thoſe ideas of 
greatneſs which deceived thee ſo far as to make thee 
think thyſelf a God upon earth! Fooliſh mortal 
that thou art! into what an abyſs of miſery has thy 
madneſs betrayed thee ? —Cruel Azor, kneweſt 
thou not, that thou waſt injuring me by granting 
my wiſhes? Happy inhabitants of the country, you 
live in peace upon your own poſſeſſions, free from 
thoſe inordinate deſires which natural inſtin& alone 
diffuſes round you in abundance ? 
aught more pleaſing than the enjoyment of thoſe 
' favours which the bounty of nature laviſhes upon 
her children.“ N WY 


While Zemin was thus declaiming againſt ambi- 
tion, he obſerved near him a beautiful butterfly, 
which had alighted upon a flower. This was 
| DT enough 


can there be 
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enough to diſtract his reflections. He ſaw the ſpor- 
tive inſect flutter gayly about from flower to flower. 
« Ah! Azor, cried he, twice-haſt thou granted me 
gratifications which I have found pernicious, hear 
me, this laſt time, what I now deſire, muſt enſure 
my happineſs. In the humiliating condition to 
which I am reduced, I envy the lot of a poor inſect. 
I had rather reign over the flowers, fluttering round 
them like a butterfly, than be maſter of the world 
and a flave to my paſſions.”—Transform me intoia | 
butterfly. His body ſuddenly took the form of an 
inſet with four wings. The foul of Zemin was 
aſtoniſhed to find itſelf confined within ſo narrow 

an abode. His deſires became more moderate, and 

did not aſpire beyond his proper ſphere! the new- 

made butterfly was impatient to try his wings; he 
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left the flower upon which he had received his new 
exiſtence, flew away, aſcended thro' a new element, 
and enjoyed the perfume of all the flowers in the 
fields. While he finttered in the air, and contem- 
plated thoſe raviſhing beauties, a bird, hoſtile to in- 
ſects came up, and ſeized him in its bill, to give 


him for food, to its young, 'NF 
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The dread of death made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon Zemin that he awaked. He looked about 
him, and rejoiced to find, that the danger to which 
. ; : 1 | he 
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he had imagined himſelf expoſed, was nothing but 
a dream. —He found himſelf laid beſide his Selima, 


| who ſeemed fairer than ever. Reflecting upon the 
dream, he found it to be an emblem of his wild 
deſires.— Ves, ſaid he, it is a beneficent genius, 
perhaps o_ himſelf, who has given me this leſſon. 
His generous care has effected upon me, during 


ſleep, what could not be done while I was awake 
and the body had too great an influence over the 


ſoul. I am now convinced that my life has been, 


as yet but the dream of a foul capricious, and enſla- 
ved by paſſion. How new, how noble are the ideas 
now preſented to my mind ! How contemptible does 


this world's greatneſs appear? Why have I been ſo 
long inſenſible to the ſweet tranquillity which I en- 


Joy, to thoſe exalted ideas which at this moment 


O being eternal! 
enlighten my paths by the light of thine infinite 


fully gratify all my defires ? 


wiſdom! The ſhades now vaniſh which hid thy 


perfections from my eyes. Fair Selima, with what 
pleaſure do I return to these !—Henceforth ſhall I 
regard my heart as an empire which it is my duty 
to govern. It mall be alike my daty and my plea- 


fare to regulate and reſtrain it: for all enjoyments 


are vain, lave thoſe which are found in piety, virtue, 


and a grateful heart. 


Vor. II. 3 | STORY 
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SToRTY OF ALCIONE. 


My father Polemon is a man of laftrious birth. 

But, his fortune has been ruined by ſome unhappy 
events, and he obliged to take refuge here, in this 
retreat in the neighbourhood of Babylon, where he 
enjoys a degree of tranquillity which the world 
could not afford him. Of five ſons that were born 
to him, four have fallen in the ſervice of Darius. 
The fifth, being ill-qualified for a military life, has 
remained at home, with Polemon: and he and I 
are all the conſolation our father has left to him. 


Some ſmall ſhare of beauty which I was flattered 
as poſſeſſing, induced ſeveral gentlemen to court 


the alliance of Polemon. But, the Gods beſtowed 
me on one, who has made me miſerable, and is e- 


qually ſo himſelf, in conſequence of his connexion 


with me. Bagiſtan, the traitorous governor of Ba- 


bylon, who has ſince baſely betrayed his king, had 


a nephew named Theander, who from his earlieſt 
youth had fondly ſtudied to pleaſe me. TI was not 


indifferent to his love; but, as I wiſhed my father 
to be the diſpoſer of my fate, I concegled from my 
lover the ſentiments which I felt for him. As he 


loved 
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loved me ſincerely, he ſoon acquainted Polemon 
with his wiſhes to be united with me, in marriage. 
Theander's merit was too well known, and his rank 
in the empire too conſiderable for my father to be 
diſpleaſed with the offer of his alliance. He recei- 
| ved the offer with joy, and expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
to my lover. Bagiſtan, uncle to Theander, oppo- 
fed our union for ſome time. But the lover at laſt 
obtained his conſent ; and married me, when I was 
8 fifteen years of "_- 


Aſſoon as I was his, he carried me to his houſe... 
He continued to treat me with ſuch fond and en- 
dearing attention, that my love for him daily i in- 
creaſed. I call the Gods whom I have fo often in- 
voked in my adverſity, to witneſs, that never wife. 
Joved her huſband with fincerer or more tender af- 
fection. We paſſed the firſt year after our mar- 
riage in mutual felicity. But Theander, at the call 


of duty, was obliged to leave me, and to march to 

the affiſtance of Darius. He confided me to the 
care of his brother Aſtiages, and his uncle Bagiſtan. 
I ſhall not attempt to tell you, how many tears this 
cruel parting coſt me. Bagiſtan and Aſtiages both 
ſtrove to ſoothe my grief. Not a day paſſed, on 
which they did not come to ſee me, and contrive a 


variety of f amuſements, to divert my affliction for 
C 2 the 
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the abſence of my huſband. But, their kindneſs, 


which I diſtruſted, veiled under it baſe deſigns. 


After long impoſing on me with fictitious friend- 
ſhip, Bagiſtan at laſt made me a declaration of the 
guilty love with which I had jripirced him. I could 
not hear the avowal without horror, but in medi- 
ately cxprefled my indignation at the language 


which ht preſumed to hold, and quitted the place. 


J was afraid, however, to divulge lis ſhame, or 
make his wicked intentions public; and therefore 
did not openly flee his company, but always avoided 


1emaining alone with him. 'I his conduct of mine, 


| Inſtead of bringing him to a due ſenſe of the impro- 


priety of his conduct, only inflamed his paſſion the 
more; and. his looks expreſſed but too well what 
was paſſing in his heart. Aſtiages being, one day 
left alone with me, after many expreſſions of friend- 
Hip, thus addreſſed me. 

You have uſed diſſimulation, my ſiſter, with a 
brother who loves you. Why have you concealed 
from me, that Bagiſtan adores you, and has long 


preſſed you to make a ſuitable return to his love ? 
Bluſh not; nor ſeek to hide what I have 1 
from his own mouth. What! Aſtiages, ſaid J with 
ſome degree of chagrin, has Bagiſtan revealed this 
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fatal ſecret to you who are brother to Theander ? 
Ves, replied he, without emotion; and becauſe I 
am brother to Theander, and his intereſts are dear 
to me, as my own, I counſel you to manage Bagiſ- 
tan more artfully than you have yet done. You 
know that your huſband has no fortune to expect, 
unleſs from this uncle; and he himſelf would no 
doubt approve of your treating with ſome degree of 
complaiſance, a man on whom his fortune muſt de- 
pend. Beſides, the age of Bagiilan ſecures your 
reputation from all danger. Good God! cried I, 
cis he the brother of my huſband who is capable of 
giving me this horrible advice? Go baſe man, ſub- 
ject thyſelf to infamy; but know that Alcione will 
never purchaſe fortune at ſo dear a rate. 


I left Aſtiages, as J ended theſe words. But, the 
traitpr inſtead of being checked, renewed his diſ- 
honeſt advice, every time he ſaw me. All my ſer- 
vants being bribed by Bagiſtan, continually ſpoke 
to me in his favour. In ſo cruel a ſituation I durſt. 
not intruſt the odious ſecret to any but my mother. 
She approved of my conduct, and exhorted me to con- 
ceal my private diſtreſſes from the eye of the public. 


Theander whom I was continually calling upon, 
at laſt returned. His tenderneſs made me forget 
1 | my 
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my woes, and [ thought myſelf at laſt delivered 
from the ſubjects of my uneafineſs. Aſtiages no 


longer importuned me; and Bagiſtan ſpoke his love 


only in the language of the eyes. Not to diſturb 
our happineſs, I concealed from my huſband what 
had paſted, without complaining of either his uncle 
or his brother. | | 


Cleonimus, one of Theander's neareſt relations 


and moſt intimate friends now arrived in Babylon. 


His travels through the di erent courts of Aſia and 
Furope had rendered him\a man of highly elegant: 


accompliſhments. His cultivated underſtanding was 


7 | a | | 
not unworthy of the elegance of his figure. The- 


ander preſented him to me as his relation and friend; 


and. I found him even to exceed the praiſes with 


which I had heard him mentioned. The permiſ- 
ſion which by Theander's friendſhip he enjoyed , of 
coming daily to ſee me, ſoon converted my efteem 
for him into ſincere friendſhip; and I loved him as 
if I had been his ſiſter. | 


But the return of Theander afforded Bagiſtan 
opportunities of ſecing me, notwithſtanding my a- 
verſion to him. My huſband, being a ſtranger to 
his criminal. views, often favoured our interviews. 


One day when he left me alone with bis uncle, I 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed to bring ſome of my women into the room; 
but the baſe creatures being corrupted by Bagiſtan, 


had left my apartments; to my great diſtreſs when 


I diſcovered that it was ſo. The baſe old man 
knew, full well, the cauſe of my confuſion, and 
tried to quiet me. Come, niece, ſaid he, conduc- 
ting me to his own apartment, I wiſh to ſhew you 
a treaſure which I have concealed from all eyes, 
reſerving it for you. He forced me to follow him 


into a cloſet where I indecd ſaw immenſe riches. 


Pagiſtan ſeeing me look ſurpriſed, preſſed my hands 
and ſaid ; Alcione, all theſe riches are thine z would- 


" eſt thon but ceaſe to hate, and make me unhappy. 


Flee not, continued he, ſeeing me about to retire; 
look with pity on. him who loves you more than 


life ; behold how I prepare to repay your kindneſs. - 


O Bagiſtan, ſaid I, can you forget who J am? Can. 


you forget that you yourſelf are the uncle, or rather 
the father of Theander ? Do you dread the wrath 
of the Gods ? Open your eyes, and view your crime 


in all its horror. Far from being affected by this 


diſcourſe, the deteſtable old man threw himſelf 
down, and paſlionately embraced my knees; Alci- 


one, ſaid he, I can liſten to nought but my love; 


yield to my wiſhes, or I muſt die at your feet. 


Die, ſaid I, viewing him with eyes that ſparkled 


with indignation more ardently than his with love; 
| | die, 
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die: infamous old wretch, and hope no farther fa- 
vour from me. 50 faying, I dilengaged myſelf from 
his arms, ſo rudely that he fell to the ground. I 
then ran to the cloſet door and croſſing his cham- 


ber, returned haſtily into my own. 


Cleonimus entered at the ſame time. Dear Cle- 


onimus, faid I, fave Alcione. My confuſion, and 
theſe words which I uttered, greatly ſurpriſed him. 


He earneſtly aſked the cauſe of my uncabneſs. 1 


then acquainted him with what had juſt happened; 
and how the perfidy of Aſtiages openly tavoured 


his uncle's wiſhes. Cleonimus was leſs aſtoniſhed 


than I had expected at what I told him concerning 


Bagiſtan. He aflured me, that he had long known 


| him to be a bad man, but would ſave me from his 


fury at the riſk of his own life; and that Theander 
was too much eſteemed in the city for the baſe old 
man to dare to uſe violence againſt me. He was of 
opinion too, that I ſhould not yet reveal the fatal 
ſecret to my huſband. Bagiſtan confounded and 
enraged at what had paſſed between us, did not for 
ſome time come to ſee me, He had hurt himſelf 
when I threw him from me; but pretended to have 


fallen upon his ſtair-caſe. 'Theander did all that 


he could to perſuade me to pay him a viſit ; but 
- this I avoided under various pretexts. 
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Some. days after this, the perfidious Aſtiages 
meeting me again; madam, ſaid he, cruelty well 
becomes ſuch lovely women as you; but you ought 
in pity, at leaſt to viſit him, whoſe ſoul and body 
are both wounded by yourſelf. Enraged at this 


diſcourſe, I abruptly replied, Aſtiages, my patience 


is exhauſted; and 1 will thew you, that I am not 
inſenſible to the offences you have dared to ofter me. 
Madam, replied Aſtiages, as he left me, I have rea- 


ſon to believe, that you are not thus inſenſible to all 
the world. Os | 

| M 

To this reproach J paid little notice. But, Ba- 
giſtan who durſt no more return, kept his ſpies 
about me, who gave him a particular account of 
21 my actions. Aſtiages attached to him by bare 
views of intereſts had diſhoneſtly deſerted the cauſe 
of his brother, given himſelf up to ſerve the bare 
ſchemes of his uncle. He ſoon underſtood my 
friendſhip for Cleonimus, and my confidence in that 
virtuous friend of Theander's. Aſtiages then took 
advantage of appearances, to infuſe ſuſpicions into 
the mind of his brother. But, Theander, know- 
ing my ſentiments and thoſe of his friend, gave 


an unfavourable hearing to whatever was faid by 


Aſtiages, to prompt him to jealouſly. The trai- 
tor coming to dine with us, one day, when Thean- 
| der 
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der was ſpeaking to Cleonimus, came up to me, 
and ſaid, madam, to make my peace with you, I 
will no longer ſpeak of Bagiſtan ; let Cleonimus be 
the ſubject of our converſation. In this caſe, re- 
plied I abruptly, you will ſpeak of a man who de- 
ſerves my eſteem, and the eſteem of all the world. 
I doubt, replied the. treacherous Aſtiages, if this 
virtue ſo ſevere againſt Bagiſtan, has been equally 
firm againſt the merits of a young lover. But, we 
mult teach the unſuſpecting Theander to diſcern 
his true friends better ;z—and then he left me. 


Although my conſcience gave me confidence; 
yet this reproach did not fail to occaſion to me the 


moſt lively concern. I reſolved to fee Cleonimus 
no more. | 


But, ſhall I make the avowal ? The tender friend- 
ſhip I had for him, and my confidence in his vir- 
tue prevented me from perſiſting in this reſolution. 

I ever thought with myſelf, that to conſent to the 
diſmiſſion of my friend would be to acknowledge 
to Aſtiages, that his ſuſpicions were not groundleſs. 
With theſe thoughts in my mind I went down into 
the garden whither Theander and Cleonimus ſoon 
after followed me. My huſband being obliged to 
go into the city upon buſineſs, left me alone with 
| Cleonimus. 
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Cleonimus. That generous friend obſerving ſome 
alteration in my countenance, aſked the reaſon, and 
I ſimply repeated to him the converſation I had held 
with Aſtiages. 


Cleonimus heard me, without emotion. Madam, 
ſaid he, your enemies have reaſon for wiſhing ta 


keep me at a diſtance from you. They too well 
know, that I ſhall always oppoſe their infamous 
practices. Beſides, J muſt confeſs they are not 
wrong in ſuſpecting that I love you; yes, I love 
Alcione a thouſand times more than I love myſelf, 
But, I call heaven to witneſs the purity and inno- 
cence of my affection, which has never excited in 
my breaſt any deſires inconſiſtent with regard for 
Theander. But, it becomes criminal, ſince it is 
made a means of diſturbing your peace and ſtaining 
your reputation. Pleaſe heaven! I ſhall never prefer 


the felicity of ſeeing you to your peace and honour. 


Cleonimus uttered theſe words with an air fo me- 
lancholy that I was ſenſibly affected : my friendſhip 
for him ever increaſed, when I ſaw him prefer my 
intereſt to his own. No, Cleonimus, ſaid I, giving 
him my hand, I can never conſent to this pain- 
ful parting. I cannot help confeſſing to you, that 
next after Theander, you are to me the deareſt per- 

8 ſon 
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ſon in the world. I will never make myſelf unhap- 
Py, in order to give Aſtiages the ſatisfaction he re- 


quires. My virtue blames me not in this inſtance z 
and what avails the ſuſpicion of the baſeſt of men ? 


We continued therefore to {ce each other, as be- 


fore. Nay, to ſpite Aſtiages, I would often favour 


Cleonimus with many marks of my kindneſs even 
in his preſence. | 


Bagiſtan was ſtill in love, and could not keep his 
reſolution. He began to fee me again. But I took 
the greateſt care never to be left alone with him 3 
and Cleonimus was at great pains to afliſt my reſo- 
lutions. Bagiſtan began to deſpair when he ſaw fo 
many obſtacles oppoſed to the ſucceſs of his deſigns, 
and conceived the moſt violent hatred for the guar- 
dian of my virtue. But, he Knew too much of the 
courage of Cleonimus, to Thew his hatred openly. 
Aſtiages for the ſame reaſon, diſſembled equally 
with him; but loſt no opportunity of acquainting 
me with his ſuſpicions. He did more. He one 
one day left a billet upon my drefling-room table, 
the purport of which was, that | had been too much 
honoured by my alliance with them, to be jultifi- 


able in ſhewing ſo little reſpect for his family z and” - 
that I ought to think whether in fuch a caſe, ven- 


* Mould not be ſought with fire and ſword. 
I cannot 
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{A cannot expreſs the aſtoniſhment with which I 


read theſe words. I immediately determined to. 


carry this billet to Theander and to communicate 


to him all that had paſſed. Cleonimus, who hap- 


pened to enter my chamber juſt as I was forming 


this reſolution, begged me to defer the explanation 
a few days longer, and I was accordingly perſuaded 


to ſilence. I ſatisfied myſelf with aſking Theander 
to carry us out of Babylon for a ſhort time, and he 


conſented. But Bagiſtan and Aſtiages, being highly 
provoked at my departure, had recourſe to the 


baſeſt means for vengeance. 


Cleonimus came almoſt every day to fee us, and 
in the evening uſed to return to Babylon. As the 


' houſe to which we had retired was at no great diſ- 
_ tance from the city, he uſed to come and go by 
himlelf, and without. any other weapon than his 
ſword. He was, one evening attacked by three 


men, who threw their javelins upon him, all at once. 
Happily however he received no harm. He over- 


took one of the aſſaſſins, and finding him unarmed, | 


thruſt his ſword through his body. Hardly was 


this enemy laid on the ground when the other two 


returned to attack Cleonimus. But the horſe of 


him who was {lain hindered them from coming 


upon him, both at once. Cleonimus parried the 
VOL., II. 8 D 5 attack 
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attack of him who came on BR vigorouſly, and 
by a back-ſtroke, cut off the hand which held his 
ſword. The other inſtantly fled. Cleonimus be- 
ing better mounted than he, ſoon came up with 


him. He might eaſily have killed him, but was 


content with ſeizing him. What harm have I done 
thee, ſaid he, that thou ſhouldeſt ſeek to take away 
my life? I know thee not; who has made thee my 
enemy ? Ah! ſir, replied the man, it is too true 
that I have no reaſon to be your enemy. Aſtiages 
and Bagiſtan have promiſed my companions and 
me ten talents, to aſſaſſinate you. Cleonimus, al- 
though ſurpriſed, was too well acquainted with the 
baſeneſs of his enemies to doubt the truth of what 
he heard. He ſet the man at liberty, and begged 
him to keep the adventure a ſecret, as indeed he 


might have been — diſpoſed to do, of 
himſelf. | 


Cleonimus returned to Babylon, but made no 
mention of what had happened. Next day, aſſoon 
as he was dreſſed, he waited on Aſtiages. Your 
purpoſe, ſaid he, has failed of ſucceſs, and the men 
whom you employed as miniſters of your malice, 
have received a different reward from what they 
expected. I might without ſhame or ſorrow, avenge 
myſelf 85 you ; but I ſhall be ſatisfied with con- 
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vincing you of the baſeneſs of your conduct. Re- 


flect, Aſtiages, that a man of your profeſſion knows 


more honourable means for ridding himſelf of an 
enemy. In regard to Theander, I am willing to 
reſtrain my reſentment, and not cover his brother 
with merited diſgrace. Cleonimus, as he ended 


theſe words, left Aſtiages, without waiting to hear 


his reply. 


We had already heard of this adventure from 
ſome peaſants. 'I'heander mounting his horſe, went 


immediately to viſit his friend. Cleonimus gave him 


an account of the affair, but concealed the circum- 


ſtances by which it had been occaſioned. Theander 


could not penetrate into the myſtery, but rejoiced 


to ſee his friend ſafe. He went next to ſee Aſtiages, 


who was fo confounded at what had been faid to 


bim by Cleonimus, that he hardly knew his brother 


again. 'The traitor conſidering that his guilt could 


not remain always concealed, reſolved to be firſt with 
Theander. With this view he repreſented the in- 


timacy between Cleonimus and me in the blackeſt 


colours. He told him that his diſhonourable in- 
tercourſe with me was not unknown to him, and 
that his friendſhip for a man who ſo bafely impoſed 


upon him, rendered him ridiculous in the eyes of 
the whole city. | 


LY2 Theander 
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: Theander looking on him with diſdain, replied, - 


you are too officious, Aſtiages; I believe that I 
have already told you of my being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the characters of both Alcione and 


Cleonimus. If you feel ſo little for the diſhonour 


of our houſe, be not ſurpriſed, however, if others 
belonging to it, are of a different mind, and employ 
the moſt diſagreeable meaſures even, to put a ſtop 
to a diſorder which you only refuſe to ſee, — that 
regard to the honour of their family ſhould arm 
them againſt thoſe who baſely ſeek to ſtain it. The- 
ander enraged at theſe words, and not doubting 
that Aſtiages was an accomplice againſt Cleonimus, 
replied, traitor, thou haſt ſhewn but too openly 
what thou art. Diſgrace to thy family! where 
canſt thou point out ſuch another inſtance of worth- 


leſsneſs? Aſtiages ſtruck with conſternation at hear- 


ing this language, yet aſſumed a degree of confi- 
dence, and replied, to any other than a brother, 
would I inſtantly ſhew that ſuch reproaches are not 
to be thrown out againſt me with impunity. Cleo- 
nimus by whom you have been impreſſed with this 
baſe ſuſpicion, ſhall perhaps learn to judge better 
of me. Theander deſpiſing this empty menace, left 
Aſtiages without deigning a reply, He went ſtraight 


to Cleonimus; my brother, ſaid he, is a ſcoundrel, 


but we are not anſwerable for his crimes; and 


farely, 
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furely, my friend, your reſentment againſt him will 


not extend to me. Cleonimus ſurpriſed at this 
ſpeech could not hide from Theander what he had 


fuffered from Aſtiages. Theander, while his friend 


ſpoke, a thouſand times curſed his unhappy deſtiny 


which had connected him with ſo worthleſs a race. 
He then mentioned to Cleonimus all that Aſtiages 
had ſaid to move his ſufpicions, and awaken his 
mind to jealouſy. Cleonimus caſting on a look of 


penſive ſadneſs, replied, I well knew that fortune 
would envy me the happineſs I have enjoyed in 


your friendſhip. After being thus ſuſpected by 


Aſtiages and Bagiftan I may no longer continue my 
intercourſe with you; I muſt no more ſee Alcione 


and Theander. I muſt leave them, leſt I ſhould be 
the mean of diſturbing their tranquillity which I am 
no leſs deſirous to ſee permanent than they them- 


| ſelves. Theander embracing Cleonimus with much. 


affection, ſaid, I had rather part for ever with Aſ- 
tiages and Bagiſtan, than loſe ſuch a friend as you. 
Let them avoid your fight. It is for traitors, for 
them to flee, not for you whoſe ſincere friendſhip: 


conſtitutes half my happineſs. Cleonimus felt his 


heart melt. O Gods! cried he, ſhould not F be a 
thouſand: times more guilty than they, if J could 
think but for a moment of betraying you? Alcione 
will inform you, dear Theander, of the true cauſe 
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of the hatred of Bagiſtan and Aſtiages for me. It 
was at my requeſt, ſhe concealed their horrid con- 
ſpiracy from your ears. Theander preſſed for a far- 
ther explanation, but Cleonimus eluded the requeſt. 


Theander returning home, repeated all this to 
me, and aſked an explanation of the hint dropped 
by Cleonimus. I then gave him an account of the 
whole affair, without concealing the criminal pur- 
poſes of his uncle. He expreſſed his deteſtation of 
the baſeneſs of Aſtiages; but inſtead of ſhewing 
any reſentment againſt Bagiſtan, only laughed at 
what I told. Alcione, ſaid he, I am not at all ſur- 
priſed at what you tell me of Bagiſtan. I know 
Him to be capable of all this. But, his age ſhould 
rather move your pity, than excite your fears. Had 


you told me rather, I thould have made you laugh . 


yourſelf at the ridiculous old man. I could not ap- 
prove the levity with which Theander treated this 


Pd affair. Cleonimus and he both adviſed me to ſhew 


leſs feverity to Bagiſtan, We returned to Babylon. 
Aſtiages could not bear the ſight of his brother, but 
left the houſe, and went to live with his uncle. 


Within a few days after this, Darius having loft 
the battle of Iſſus, retired to Babylon, to muſter 
new troops. During the king's ſtay in the city, I 
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was not much troubled with Bagiſtan's viſits. But, 


the old man, when he ſaw that Theander, inſtead 
of being offended with his love, rather ſtudied to 
give him opportunities of ſeeing me, made the beſt 
uſe of this advantage, and redoubled his perſecu- 
tion of me. In vain did Theander ſtrive to per- 
fuade me to receive him more kindly ; I told Bagiſ- 


tan that he had no favours to expect from me- 


Bagiſtan at laſt perſuaded himſelf that the chief ob- 


ſtacle to the accompliſhment of his wiſhes lay with 


Cleonimus, and reſolved to have him diſmiſſed or 
made away with, by ſome means or other. He 
tried again to promote a quarrel between him and 
Theander. But his ſucceſs did not correſpond to 
his wiſhes; and his rage-nole at laſt to ſuch a pitch, 
that he determined to ruir him, and to involve me 


in the ſame ſcheme of vengeance. By his influence 


over Theander, he had obliged him to ſee Aſtiages 


again. The following was the artifice which they 


employed to accompliſh their wicked intentions. 


Theander was one evening coming home from 
the palace, when by the light of a flambeau in the 
hands of one of his ſervants, he {aw one of my wo- 
men going out from the houſe. Surpriſed at nieet- 
ing her, he called her by her name. The perſi- 


dious woman feigning great ſurpriſe, cried, O 


Gods ! 
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Gods! I am dans; and at the ſame time tore a | 


paper which ſhe had in her hands. This Theander 
ſaw with new ſurprife. He went cloſe up to the 
woman, and ſaid, where art thou going, and what 
paper is this thou haſt torn? Whither waſt thou 
carrying it? Ah! my lord, replied ſhe, I am guil- 
ty, but my lady and I are more innocent in reality 
than in appearance; if I have torn the letter, it was 
my fooliſh fear that made me do ſo. To whom 
waſt thou carrying it? returned Theander haſtily. 
My lady ordered me to deliver it to Cleonimus. 
Theſe words were a dagger to Theander's heart. 
What ! Alcione ſend thee, at this hour, and in the 
condition in which I fee thee, to Cleonimus ? Ah 


fir, replied the wicked creature, would I were dead, 


ſince my imprudence may perhaps be the cauſe of 
your conceiving unjuſt ſuſpicions againſt my miſtreſs. 


Theander now beginning to drink the poiſon they 


had prepared for him, ordered this woman into the 


houſe, and enjoining her ſilence as ſhe valued her life. 


I was alarmed at his anxiety and ſorrow which 
were but too viſible as he went to bed. My concern 
ſor his health hindered me from ſleeping; but his 
frequent ſighs ſoon convinced me, that the ailment 
was rather in his ſoul than in his body. I earneſt- 
Jy enquired the cauſe, He obſtinately refuſed to. 

| | acquaint 
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acquaint me with it. Soon as day appeared, he 


aroſe, went out, and returned not till night, when 


he ſhut himſelf up in his own apartment. I was 


_ diſtreſſed to find that he avoided me, and paſled 


the night in the utmoſt anxiety at ſo unaccountable 
a change. Next morning, -I went to him, and ran 
to take him in my arms. Theander, faid I, do I 


intrude upon you unſeaſonably ? Yes, you do, re- 


plied he coldly; I thall be obliged to you, to leave 
me. Theſe words, and the tone in which they 
were pronounced, chilled my heart with ſudden 
fear. Ah! Theander, cried I, you have then cea- 


ſed to love me. At firſt he only ſighed. But af- 


ter looking upon me for ſome time; madam, I aſk- 


ed you to leave me alone, but ſince you refuſe to 
oblige me ſo far, I muſt quit the place; and then 


he went away. 


I returned into my chamber in deep diſtreſs, and 


- ſent inſtantly for Cleonimus, who could not any 
more than I, conjecture the cauſe of Theander's 


ſullen melancholy. He ſpoke to him, but could 
obtain no explanation. He even ſaw that his con- 
verſation was troubleſome, and returned to inform 
me of this new matter of ſurpriſe to us both. Our 
enemies had officiouſly led the unhappy Theander 
to take notice of all the viſits which I in the mean 

| time 
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time received from the tender friendſhip of Cleoni- 


mus. The affliction I now endured, made me 


more than ever deſirous of his company ; and the 
neceſlity in which I found myſelf of confiding my 
gricts to him, even redoubled the jealouſy of my 
unhappy huiband, 

; | 


I had laid me down one day upon my bed; and 
in conſequence of the watchings and anxiety which 
had exhauſted my ſpirits and frame, was fallen half 


aſleep. Theander entered my*chamber, as I was 
mm this ſituation ;. although he had not been in it 


for ſeveral days before. My deſire to know the 


| Nate of his mind made me pretend, as if I had been 
aſleep, He walked about for ſome time in profound 
filence. Then fitting down by my bed-fide, and 


fixing his eyes on my countenance, I could eaſily 
_ perceive what agitation the ſight of me produced in 
his mind. His paſhon prompted him to break 
through that filence which he had reſolved to main- 


tain. Cruel Alcione, ſaid he, canſt thou poſſibly 


be unfaithful? I was ſo affected by theſe words, - 


that I inſtantly aroſe and ſeizing him by the arm, 
cried, Juſt Heaven! can Theander ſuſpect me of 
being unfaithful. He lifted his hand to his eyes, 
to hide his tears, which flowed, in fpite of the re- 
ſtraint which he put upon himſelf. Alcione, ſaid 

? | he; 
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has rY all that I can to juſtify you to my own 
heart. But, alas! my efforts are vain. Can Thean- 


der really think me unfaithful, then? ſaid I. I would 


give my life to be aſſured of your innocence, replied 


he. Ah! if T am guilty, kill me; I ſhall not mur- 


mur; but I am faithful as becomes a wife, then reſ- 


tore me your love; for I cannot live without it. 
Theander but little affected by my diſtreſs, ſaid, as 


he left me, that I had ſurely miſtaken him for Cle- 


onimus. 'Theſe words were a thunderſtroke to me. 


At that inſtant Cleonimus came in, and was terri- 


fied at the condition in which he ſaw me. I made 


no ſecret of the occaſion of my tears. I muſt re- 
ſtore my friend his peace>of mind, ſaid he. Al- 


though my affection for you has never led me to 


form a wiſh inconſiſtent with what I owe to | hearider, 
yet I feel that it is more than bare friendſhip. Ileave 
you, dear Alcione ; but, as I ſacrifice myſelf to your 
peace, may I not hope to have ſome ſhare in your 


remembrance? Ah! forget not that Cleonimus 


loves you more than his own life, and that neither 
time nor diſtance of place can even efface your image 
from his ſoul. I was ſo affected by what he ſaid, 
that I could not help expreſſing to him what pain 
I felt at his departure. Cleonimus had too much 
virtue to defire to witneſs my weaknels longer, and 
therefore immediately left me. 


When 
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When he was gone, I abandoned myſelf to deſ- 


pair. But the care of my reputation reſtored me 
to reaſon, and gave me ſtrength to repair next 
morning to the chamber of Theander whom I found 
aſleep. I kneeled by his bed, and in that poſture 
remained till he awaked. He ſaw me when he o- 
pened his eyes, and turned his head to the other 
fide. Madam, ſaid he, cannot you leave me at 
reſt ? I was prepared for this reception. No, cruel 
man, ſaid I, I will not leave you at reſt, till you re- 
ſtore what you have taken from me. Theander, 
in the name of the Gods, if you have yet any re- 
membrance of the tenderneſs with which you once 
regarded me, conceal not the fault by which I have 
drawn upon myſelf your hatred. Cleonimus of- 
fended at your ſuſpicions of his virtue and friend- 
ſhip, has left this fatal place. If his departure 1s 
not enough to remove your uneaſineſs, Alcione is 
. ready to die, and will bleſs your hand while it ſtrikes 
the fatal blow. My diſtreſs, faid he, may preſs me 
down to the grave, but ſhall never raiſe my arm 
againſt her whom I have but too dearly loved. 
Live; but hope not to revive a tenderneſs which 
| you have abuſed. This language deprived me of 
the ſmall ſhare of calm reaſom that remained to me. 
J ſorung up fyriouſly, and ſeizing a knife which 


lay upon the table, went up to his bedſide. Un- 
grateful! 
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grateful | hard-hearted man! ſaid I, look upon her 
whom thou calleſt unfaithful. Since thou dareſt 
not kill me, my own hand ſhall be bolder than 
| thine, and perpetrate what thou wiſheſt to ſee. 
Know that thou art the moſt cruel of men; thy 
jealouſy has deprived thee of the beſt of friends, 
and is about to raviſh from thee the fondeſt and 
moſt faithful of wives. Theander now turned his 
head, ſcreamed with horror, and ſprung from his 
bed to oppoſe my raſh purpoſe. It was too late: I 
had already plunged the knife in my boſom. The 
unfortunate Theander fell with me to the ground, 
and glueing his lips, ſhewed by his wild diſtreſs, 
how much the ſentiments of his heart differed from 
his late words. He withdrew the knife from the 
wound. Dear Alcione, cried he, thou haſt been 
but too faithful to a barbarous, ungrateful huſhand. 
But, alas! for thy life I have only the life of a ruf- 
| han to give. 50 ſaying, he plunged into his own 
heart the fatal knife, yet reeking with my blood. 
His laſt care was to teſtify by the warmeſt embraces 


| that he believed me innocent and worthy of his 


affection. 


Weak as T was, I had not loſt all ſenſe. The 


tenderne's Theander exprefied for me redoubled 
my grief, and rendered that death which ſeemed ſo 
Vol. II. - + near, 
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near, a thouſand times more terrible: I looked at 
Theander whoſe blood mingled with mine, as it 


flowed. Dear, cruel huſband, ſaid I, was not my 
own death terrible enough, although I had not been 


loaded with the additional guilt of yours? ? Kind 
Alcione, replied he, fixing his dying eyes on me, 
why cannot I ranſom your life with my own ? My 
unjuſt ſuſpicions have occaſioned your death | Why 
ſhould I ſurvive you ? | 


My father and mother at this inſtant arrived. 
They ſent for the ableſt ſurgeons, and were eager 
to lend us all poſſible aſſiſtance. Leave me, ſaid I 
to them; I am the cauſe of Theander's death. 
Have done, kill me, Polemon, cried my huſband : 
I am the murderer of Alcione, The ſurgeons 


ſpeedily examined our wounds. Look at Thean- 
der's, ſaid I, and heal him, if you wiſh me to live. 


Save Alcione, ſaid Theander, and leave me to die. 
They will ſave both, faid Polemon. But, in God's 
name, and by your mutual tenderneſs, let them do 
their duty. We yielded to my father's requeſt, 
The ſurgeons found Theander's wound more dan- 
gerous than mine. After our wounds were dreſſed, 
they propoſed that we ſhould part. , But, this we 
both oppoſed. I feel that I am dying, ſaid Thean- 
der; let me pals the few moments I have yet to 

live, 
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live, with my Alcione; deny me not this laſt con- 
ſolation. Then turning to me, he aſked my pardon 
for his unkindneſs in terms which might have ſof- 
tened the hardeſt heart. Ah! Theander, ſaid I, 
interrupting him, you have made but too dear a re- 
parat ion: it is the loſs of this blood which was al- 
ways ſo dear to me that I cannot pardon, Would 
to heaven faid Theander, that all my blood had 
been waſted, if it might only have ſaved yours. I 
am the occaſion of your death. At peril of my life, 
I ought rather to have defended you againſt baſe 


ſuſpicion. 


The woman whoſe deteſtable artifice had pro- 
duced this bloody tragedy now threw herſelf at our 
feet, and confeſſed that ſhe had been hired to be- 
tray us, by Aſtiages and Bagiſtan. Well, dear huſ- 
band, faid I to Theander, are you fatisfied with 
what this confeſſion brings in my juſtification ? 
Ah! faid he, I ſhould have wiſhed, that inſtead of 

inflicting on yourſelf the puniſhment due to my 
crime, you had ſtruck this knife into the heart of 
your ungrateful and cruel huſband. This is the 
only fault I can reproach you with, the only one I 
cannot pardon you. Great Gods, continued he, 
ſince it is your pleaſure, that I ſhould die before 1 
can puniſh the perfidy of Aſtiages, deign to puniſh 
E 2 bim 
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him yourſelves, and avenge on Bagiſtan and on him 
the blood fo inhumanly ſpilt by their rage. Pole- 
mon interrupted Theander, begging' him to be 
ſilent, as the Phyſicians had ordered. He held his 
peace, but his ſtrength was faſt waſting. The ſur- 
geons, next day, dreſſed our wounds, and ſaid that I 
right recover, but declared that they had no hopes 
of the recovery of Theander. Alcione ſhall not 
die, then, cried my huſband with a joy which 
brightened the ſhades of death upon his counte- 
nance; ſhe ſhall not die! Heaven be praiicd ! 
Heaven is too juſt to puniſh her for my guilt. 


One of the ſervants of Cleonimus, in the mean' 

time, came in; Theander knew and called him to : 
him; and then taking a letter which the man had x 
been ſent to deliver to him, begged Polemon to | 

| read it. It ran, as follows . 'Y 


“ Would to God, dear Theander, that I follow- 
ed my reſolution of leaving you, while I was inno- : 
cent in your eyes. I ſhould then have felt only my = 
own misfortune in being parted from you. I know 

not how I may perſuade you of my innocence. 
Unleſs you judge by your own ſentiments of mine, 
it would be vain for me to ſeek to juſtify myſelf by 
proteſtations. It is true, I confeſs, that I loved 
3 WVÜ Mone 
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Alcione as my own life; and I ſhould perhaps ſay 
rather that I loved her as ſincerely as you. But, 
Theander, this I never made a ſecret of, to you. 
However high it might riſe, it was never criminal. 
I complain neither of your ſuſpicions, nor of my 
baniſhment; and I agree, that if my intentions 
have been innocent, there has been a degree of im- 
prudence in my actions. LI ſhall bear the ſufferings 
due, without a murmur, my dear Theander, pro- 
vided that you ceaſe to hate me, and do me the 


favour to believe that in the whole courſe of our 


friendſhip I never betrayed you, and although I 
loſe your friendſhip, I thall ſtill remain tenderly at- 


C 


tached to you.” 


If the ne r condition of Theander had not 
oppreſſed all the faculties of my ſoul, I ſhould have 


been ſenſibly affected by this letter. My huſband: 


could: not hear it without tears. O Cleonimus, did 
J not die to expiate my crime, how could 1 hope 
for your forgivennefs? I have made myſelf unwor- 
thy of your remembrance and friendſhip. Dear 
Alcione, continued he, I feel, that my laſt hour is 
near; I adore you; you love me; and I have not 
fortitude to bear the horrors of our ſeparation. 
J have two favours to aſk of you before I die. 
Allow me comfort of hoping that you will not re- 
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| 


fuſe to grant them. Make no attempts upon a life 
which was once conſecrated to me; and if the Gods 
ſhall ever reftore you Cleonimus, love him, as you 
have loved Theander, and give him your hand of 
which he is worthier than I Theander then fain- 
ted away and breathed his laſt. 


I ſhall not attempt to expreſs my deſpair at ſo 
mournful a ſight. I firſt burſt out into a tempo- 


rary tranſport of madneſs, which was ſucceeded by | 


a ſwoon from which I did not for a long while re- 


cover. When ſenſe and thought returned, it was 


only to remind me of all the horrors of my lot, 
The virtuous Polemon by joining my ſorrow calm- 


ed its tranſports. Penſive melancholy ſucceeded. 
My father, no leſs affected than I myſelf, by my 


misfortunes, left Babylon and the deteſtable family 


of Theander for ever. He retired to this place of 


retreat. Here I continually weep for a huſband 


whom I adored, and whoſe remembrance will never 
be effaced from my memory. And happy were I, 


did not the memory of Cleonimus at times affect 


my heart with ſorrow too tender, for the abſence 


of ſo dear a friend. 
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0 8 ADVENTURE 
OF A | 
YOUNG MOOR. 


Is Spain, in the days of the valiant Ferdinand, 
king of | Arragon, there was a young gentleman 
who was diſtinguithed no leſs by his virtue than by 
his courage. His name was Rodrigo de Narvaz. 
He performed ſuch ſplendid actions, when Ferdi- 
nand took the city of Antekio from the Moors, as 


drew upon him the admiration of the whole army. 


His liberality gained him the affection not only of 


the ſoldiers ; but even rendered him a favourite with 


the enemy, many of whom ranged themſelves undey 


his banners and gloried in being under the com- 


mand of fo great a captain. In gratitude for his 
ſervices, the king intruſted him with the govern- 


ment of all the country he had {ubdued. To it was 
alſo joined the territory of Alaura in which he re- 


mained almoſt conſtantly with a ſtrong garriſon for 
the ſecurity of the place. 


As indolence and inactivity are inſufferable to men 


of courage, the Governor of Alaura ſallied out one 


night, with nine well- mounted cavaliers attending 


him, 
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him, to ſee whether the Moors kept ſtrict watch 


upon their frontiers. They rode on, without noiſe, 
for fear of being diſcovered, and halted in a croſs 
way, near a ſtrength of the enemy's. After reaſon- 


ing on what it was proper for them to do, they a- 


greed to part into two bands; of which the firſt 


that met with any alarm ſhould ſound, and give 
the alarm to the other. The Governor, at the head 
of four of his party went one way; and the other 


five went another. After marching on for a quar- 
ter of an hour, they heard ſome perſon ſing at a 


ſmall diſtance, and [rom the ſoftneſs of his voice and 
the tendernefs of the air, judged it to be the ſong of 
a lover. They retired to wait in ambuſh behind fome 
trees which were by the way ſide. The moon then 
ſhone ſo bright, that ſhe irradiated the country as if 
it had been day. They ſoon perceived a young Moor, 


' handſome, and of a dignified air. He rode upon 


a fine, and majeſtic ſteed; his horſe-furniture was 
of crimſon damaſk. The rider wore a veſt of the 
fame colour, embroidered with gold, and a {ſmall 
trels of ſilver; ſeveral ſmall globes of gold dangled 
from his ſcymetar z his turban was equally rich and: 
gay; in his right he held a javelin; and in the other 
a buckler. The Moor, in this garb, came riding 
on, ſinging {till as he advanced, ſome Arabic verſes. 
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Any other than our Spaniſh Cavaliers would have 
taken a pleaſure to hear him; but the profit they 
hoped from ſo rich a prize charmed them more than 
his ſong. They left their place of ambuſcade, and 
ruſhed upon him with a degree of impetuoſity which 
might have terrified him, if he had been leſs har- 
dened againſt the dangers of war. But, great as 
was his ſurpriſe, he defended himſelf with ſo much 
courage and intrepidity that they ſaw him to be no 
leſs valiant than amorous. He firſt diſabled three 3 
and although the two that remained, wanted not 
ſpirit, they could not have long withſtood ſo formi- 
dable an enemy, if he had not happened to drop 
his javelin. He then turned and pretended to flee, 
His two antagoniſts purſued. The artful Moor ſoon 
turned upon them, preſſed on his horſe with the 
ſpurs, and made his way through the midft of them, 
like a flaſh of lightning. Then ſpringing lightly to 
the ground, he took up his javelin, and with it in 
his hand again ſeated himſelf in the ſaddle. - The 
Spaniſh Cavaliers then perceiving that wounded as 
he was, he ſtill returned the charge, gave the alarm 
to their companions. The governor was, happily 
at no great diſtance from them, hs jt they 
might have met with the fate of their fallen compa- 
nions. Narvaz was aſtoniſhed above meaſure at 
the exploits of the young Moor. So many inſtan- 
| | CCS 
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1 


ces of ſuperior valour made him deſirous of trying 
his own courage againſt the brave youth. He told 
him, that a man who could be ſo happy as to pre- 
vail over him needed to ſeek no other occaſion to 
ſignalize himſelf; for his reputation would then be 
ſatficiently eſtabliſhed; and added that, if fortune 
favoured him ſo far, the ſhould have no farther 
boon to atk. 

As he ended theſe words, he made his attendants 
retire, and after giving his word of honour that the 
conquered ſhould remain a priſoner with the con- 
queror, began a furious engagement with the gallant 
Moor. Each made efforts exceeding human vigour 
to vanquith his opponent. The Moor was no leſs 
brave or dexterous than Rodrigo de Narvaz, and 
would never have been reduced to the mortifying 
neceſſity of begging his life, had it not been for a 
wound he received in the thigh which rendered him 
unfit to manage his horſe. He however ſummoned 
up all his remaining vigour, and aimed ſo dreadful 

a blow againſt his enemy that if the Governor had 
not happily parried it, the conteſt muſt have ended 
with his death. But, his ſtrength was not ſo much 
exhauſted as the Moor's. The amorous youth fell 
to the ground. The Governor ſprang eagerly upon 
him, and reminded him of the conditions upon 
which 
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which they fought. Since the fortune of arms is 
ſo much againſt me, replied the Moor, I am wil- 


ling to owe my life to your generoſity. 


After binding up his wound which was but flight, 


the Governor mounted his horſe and took the way 


to Alaura, with his priſoner. He kept his eyes fix- 


ed upon him, and was not leſs pleaſed with his per- 
ſon than he had been with his valour. Being a man 
of penetration, he ſoon ſaw, that the young Moor 
had ſome other ſubject of uneaſineſs beſide his late 
diſgrace; for he ſighed frequently and maintained 
a ſullen filence. The Governor ſtrove to chear him, 
and obligingly addrefſed him, as follows. Sir, to 
ſigh thus for being conquered is a piece of weakneſs 


_ unworthy of ſo manly a heart: for I think that your 


wound gives all the uneaſineſs which you ſeem to 
feel. But, whatever be the matter, only open your 
heart to me, and I promiſe you, upon the faith of 
a gentleman, that you ſhall have no reaſon to re- 
pent of having made me your confidant; if I can 
be in the leaſt uſeful to you, I ſhall ardently ſtrive 
to ſerve you. 


The Moor charmed with the t of his con- 


queror, replied, generous conqueror, ſince you thus 


take part in my anxieties, do me the honour to com- 
| municate 
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municate your name. The Governor ſatisfied his 
curioſity by telling him that he was commander in 
Alaura, and that his maſter, the King of Caſtile, 
was daily heaping new favours upon him. 


It afforded the priſoner ſome conſolation in his 
misfortune, to think, that he had fallen into the 
hands of a man of ſuch high reputation. Be- 
lieve me, faid he, it is not the loſs of my liberty 
which gives me this uneaſineſs; nor yet the ſhame 
of being conquered by a man of ſuch valour as yours. 
I have other ſubjects of uneaſineſs; ſome circum- 
ſtances in my fortune, and the fituation. in which I 
was, not a quarter of an hour ago, I ſhall mention. 
My name is Abencerago, and I am of that family 
in Grenada which has produced ſo many heroes and 


great polititians. The King eſteemed them, and diſ- 


tinguiſhed them with honours. Whether they pro- 
poſed their advices to the council, or performed 
ſome warlike enterprize, every thing ſtill ſucceeded 
with them, in a manner which fully anſwered the 
high ideas which had been formed of their under- 
ſtanding and valour. They were of a liberal and 
polite character. They were gallant, and however 
{ſerious and important their employments, never 
neglected to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their good 


taſte in the feaſts with which they daily entertained 
| | | the 
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the ladies. No lady but thought herſelf honoured 


in having an Abencerago for a lover. But, the 
fickleneſs of fortune ſoon hurried them into an 


abyſs of miſeries in which they were cruelly over- 


whelmed. 5 


For reaſons which I never could learn, two of the 
Abenceragoes were diſgraced : and upon their diſ- 
grace, enemies who had never before dared to declare 
themſelves, threw of the maſque. They acculed the 
heads of my family of a conſpiracy againſt the king's 
life, by which they purpoſed to make themſelves 


maſters of the kingdom. Except my father and 


my uncle, all the Abenceragoes were beheaded. 
This was executed ſo ſpeedily, and with ſuch ſe- 


crecy that the people could make no attempts in 


their favour. Their houſes were razed to the 


ground, their property confiſcated, and their fami- 


lies ſent into laſting baniſhment. My father and 


uncle were permitted to remain at Grenada, on con- 
dition, that their male children ſhould te baniſhed. 


and their daughters given in marriage to ſtrangers, 


I was born at this unfortunate juncture and was 
ſent to Catarma. The captain of that Caſtle had 


long been my father's friend. I was brought up by 


im, as if I had been his own ſon; and the ſecret 
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of my birth was confined to his own breaſt. He 
was a widower, was very rich, and had an only 


daughter. We were of the ſame age. He treated 
us with the ſame kindneſs; and was equally careful 
of my education as of her's. The relation of brother 
and ſiſter gave us a natural affection for one another. 
But, this was, at firſt merely childiſh friendſhip, 
although it ſoon became ſo ardent a paſſion, that I 


for my part could not eaſily confine it within the 
limits preſcribed by prudence. TE 


Chariſa was the name of this charming girl. She 
was one day, dreſſing her head in an arbour of ;ei- 


famine. Her charms made ſo lively an impreſſion 


upon me, that I went nearer that I might have the 
better view of them; and ſo much did I admire 
ker, that I an hundred times wiſhed, ſhe ,had not 
been my fiſter. She obſerved me, approached, and 


aſked why I had left her ſo long alone. I have been 


_ ſeeking you for more than this hour, ſaid I; nobody 


could tell me where you were; and had not my 


heart whiſpered it to me, I ſhould not have found 


you. But, reſumed I, after pauſing a few moments, 
how do you know me to be your brother ? She 
ſhewed ſurpriſe at this language, and replied, that 
her natufal tenderneſs for me convinced her of it, 


as her father's uniform kindneſs to me. But, re- 
- plied 
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plied 1, in the ardour of my paſſion, if I were not 


your brother, would your conduct be ſtill the fame 
to me? Would you love me ſtill ? Why replied ſhe 
innccently, ſhould you trifle thus? You know that 
if I were not your fitter, we ſhould not be allowed 
to ſee each other ſo often. Let us remain as we 
are, then, faid I; for I find that I could not live, 
if I were parted from you. I pronounced theſe laſt 


words with fo paſſionate an air, that ſhe changed 
colour as the heard them. To give her time to re- 


cover from her confuſion, I amuſed myſelf with ga- 
thering ſprigs of Jeſſamine, added myrrh and wreath- 
ed a garland which I put on my head, and then re- 
turned to her. She ſeemed to view me with an air 
of increaſing tenderneſs, took away my crown, and 
put it on her own head. I had never ſeen her ſo 
charming as at this moment. I was in an extaſy of 
delight. I know not whether ſhe obſerved this; but 
ſhe aſked what I was thinking of, when J looked 
upon her. Methinks, replied I, that I Ke you the 
queen of every heart, and the empire of the world 
at your feet. If it were ſo, ſaid ſhe, you ſhould 


ſhare it with me. 


Ihe ſentiments with which Chariſa infpired me. 
were too violent to belong to any other paſſion than 
love. I yielded to the ſweet allurement; and in 

: „ ſpite 
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ſpite of appearances, was perſuaded, that I was not 
her brother, We were ſoon fully convinced of this, 


Chariſa's father was made Governor of Coin. 
As he had taken charge of my education with the 
king's conſent, he reſolved, upon this to leave me 


at Catarma, with his ſucceſſor. When he received 


this order, he took an early opportunity of carrying 


me, and having informed me of the misfortunes of 
my family, told me, who I was. I felt all the joy 
„of which a lover's heart can be ſaſceptible upon {uch 
an occafion. But, my joy was counterbalanced by 
grief at the thoughts of Chariſa's departure. I 
fought for an opportunity of converſing with her, 
without witneſſes. Ah cried I, when we 
met, we muſt part; think of your ſlave, when you 
hall ſee him no more. I could fay no more. She 
' ſeemed to be as much affected as I. She gave me 
her hand, and ſaid; nothing could conſole me for 
the loſs of fo dear a brother, did I not hope to ob- 
tain you for my huſband. I caſt myſelf at her feet, 
and rather by ſigns than by words ſignified, that 


marriage with her would gratify my fondeſt wiſhes. 


the hope of obtaining her father's conſent, who was 
too ambitious, to receive ſo unfortunate a youth for 
his ſon-in-law ; but promiſed, to let me know aſſoon 
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as ſhe could find a proper occaſion for our joining, 


in a permanent union. 


I left her, cheared by this kind aſſurance. But, 
her departure reduced me to a ſtate of deſpair; and 
I was for ſome days, in all the horrors of ablence. 

That lovely maid judging of my anxiety by her own, 
ſent me notice on the very day, on. which her fa-- 
ther, by the king s orders ſet out for Grenada, 


that ſhe would expect me, that night; that all 
meaſures were taken for the accompliſhment of 


our marriage, and that we were in no danger of a. 
diſcovery, for thoſe in whom ſhe had confided, were 
entirely in our intereſts. - You ſee, continued the 
amorous Abencerago, that the misfortune which 
has befallen me diſconcerts all my meaſures, and: 
renders me the moſt. unhappy of men. 


„ governor had too feeling a heart not to be 

affected by the ſad ſtory of the young Moor. He 
told him, with an air of compaſſion, that he would 
ſhew the eſteem be had conceived for ſo brave a. 
man to be more than a counterpoiſe to his misfor-. 
tunes, Pledge your word, added he, that you will 
return and ſurrender yourſelf my priſoner, within. 


three days 3 z and I will allow you to proceed on your 


preſent j journey. I ſhould be extremely unhappys. 
Ly 3. Were: 
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were I to ſtand at all in the way of your happineſs; 
Abencerago charmed with his generoſity, {wore 
that nothing but death ſhould hinder him from re- 
turning, on the morrow, to Alaura. 


The governor called his attendants, and told them 
that he was going to diſmiſs the priſoner, upon his 
promiſe to return, but would' anſwer to them for 
his ranſom. In addition to this favour, he gave 
the young Moor another horſe, as his own was 


wounded. 


Abencerago proceeded, at full gallop, upon the 


road to Coin. Love ſeemed to have lent him wings. 
He knocked at a gate to which he had been direct- 
ed. It was opened by a confident of Chariſa's. No 
ſooner had he alighted from his horſe than ſhe con- 
ducted him to her miſtreſs's apartment; ſaying that 
ſhe had long waited for him, and had been in great 
anxiety on his account. The fair Chariſa received 
him with the utmoſt joy; and it would be difficuit 
to repeat the fond and paſfionate things which now 
paſſed between them. 


They had not been long together, when notice 
was brought, that all was ready for their nup- 
| als, The ceremony was performed in great ſecrs- 
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cy. A few moments after they were in bed toge- 
ther, Abencerago felt himſelf uneaſy with his wound; 
and his concern at finding that he could not remain 
with his new married wife, added to his uneaſineſs, 
Some Gohs eſcaped him. Chariſa underſtood theſe 
in a way unfavourable to her paſſion, and in ſome 
confuſion aſked, if joy was fo ſhort-lived, or if he 
already repented of his engagement. Heavens! eried 
he, can you doubt the ardour and conſtancy of my 
paſhon. Wy fighs ariſe from the deſpair I feel at 


the thought of quitting you. He then gave her an 


account of his late adventure; but for fear of alarms» 


ing her, concealed the circumſtance of his being 


wounded. Make yourſelfeaſy, replied ſhe ; I have 


wherewith to pay your ranſom ; my father's money 
is all at my diſpoſal. He replied, that as he had 
promiſed to the governor, he mult, of neceſſity, re- 
turn. Well, then, anſwered ſhe, I am determined 
to follow you; I am reſolved to run the ſame riſks 
as you; while you are a priſoner, ſhould I remain 


at liberty? You reſtore me to life, cried he, by ſo 


affecting a proof of your tenderneſs; I ſhould love 
vou more than ever, if it were poſſible for my love 
to admit of any increaſe. 


They haſtened away with the precipitation of 


perſons afraid of a diſcovery and purſuit. When 


they 
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they reached the gates of Alaura, notice was ſent 
to the governor who came out to meet them. 
Abencerago preſenting his wife, ſaid, that he had 
more than fulfilled his promiſe, having brought 
two priſoners, inſtead of one. The governor plea- 
ſed with his conduct, ſaid to Chariſa, that he felt 
himſelf flattered by her confidence, and begged her- 
to command in his caſtle as if ſhe were at Coin. 


63 


He then conducted them into the caſtle. A ſump- 
tuous collation was ſerved up before them. The 
governor having aſked the young Moor, how his 
wound was; What! cried Chariſa, in the utmoſt 
alarm, are you wounded: Abencerago begged her 
to give herſelf no uneaſineſs, for that his wound 
was not at all dangerous. She however intreated 


that he would immediately retire to reſt. Surgeons 


were called in who promiſed him a compleat cure 


within eight or ten days. 
. 


Abencerago could the governor, that his in- 
terference would be neceſſary to obtain their pardon. 


from the father of Chariſa. Rodrigo de Narvaz 
was of himſelf ſo much diſpoſed to do them this. 


ſervice, that he inſtantly dil} patched. a gentleman to 
Grenada, to intercede for them with the king. 


This man was well qualified for the commiſſion 
1 f 
| | II. 
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in which he was employed. He ſucceeded ſo hap- 


pily, that the prince ſent immediate orders to the 
governor of Coin, to repair to Alaura, to pardon 
his children, and bring them back with bim to the 


ſeat of his government; promiſing that if his obe- 
dience were ready and chearful, he ſhould thereby 


acquire a new title to the royal favour. 


This order appeared not a little harſh to the fa- 


ther of Chariſa. But, he was too wiſe a politician 
to make any open diſplay of his reſentment. He 
performed exactly what was required of him. He 


repaired to Alaura, where he was received with 


high marks of _ diſtinction by the governor who. 


had received previous intimation of his approach. 
Abencerago and his wiſe threw themſelves at his 


feet, and in terms of profound ſubmiſſion and re- 


ſpect, aſked his pardon. He raiſed them, and pro- 


miſed to forget the paſt, fince ſuch was the royal 
pleaſure of the king his maſter. | 


The governor of Alaura was highly pleaſed with 
having extricated the young Moor from the per- 


plexities of his ſituation. In teſtimony of his joy, 5 


he entertained his gueſts with a fplendid feſtival. 
He told Abencerago that he would accept no other 


ranſom for him, but the glory of having vanquiſhed | 


him 
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him in ligt; that he was from that moment free, 
and might leave > "FERN whenever he tWughͤit pro- 


per. The young Moor handſomely expreſſed his 
gratitude for ſo much kindneſs, and next day, de- 


parted with his father-in-law, and his wife. 


Public acclamations hailed their entrance into Coin; 


and feaſts were held, in honour of the new- married 
pair. The time of theſe rejoicings being ended, the 
father of Chariſa mentioned to Abencerago, that 
he ought not to ſuffer himſelf to be outdone in ge- 
neroſity, but ſhould pay his ranſom to the Gover- 
nor of Alaura. Four thouſand double piſtoles were 
accordingly ſent to Rodrigo de Narvaz; and to this 
ſum was added a preſent of ſix of the beſt Spaniſh 
horſes, with very rich houſings. The fair Chariſa 
fent him a box of Cypreſs wood, containing many 
valuable toys, and with theſe, a very elegant and 
- obliging letter. Of all theſe preſents he reſerved to. 
himſelf only one horſe, and diſtributed the reſt to 
the cavaliers who were with him when Abencerago 
was made priſoner. The money he ſent back to 
Char iſa, ſaying that he wasoverpaid in her friendſhip. 


They were all charmed with the governor of 


Alaura's generoſity; and for * days could talk | 
of nothing elſe, 
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Heractts a city upon the ſhore of the 


Euxine, in the kingdom of Pontus, was governed 


by a Senate. It long enjoyed perfect tranquility. 
But, the ſlaves having riſen in rebellion againſt 
their maſters, the city was by this event overwhelm- 


ed in ruin, and rendered a ſcene of the moſt hor- 
rible cruelties. 


The rebels had choſen for their leader, one 
Clearchus, a man of a dark and violent character by 
whom crimes were eſteemed as virtues whenever 


they could ſerve the purpoſes of his ambition. Af- 
ter forming a {mall army of thoſe ſlaves, and making 


himſelf maſter of the city by their means, he called 


a meeting of the Senate, under pretence that he 


had terms for an accommodation to offer them. 
This, however, was nothing but a baſe artifice; for 
no ſooner were the Senators aflembled, than he or- 
dered them all to be ſeized, and inhumanly butch- 
ered. In the ſame manner were all the rich citizens 


apprehended and murdered. Nor was this all. 


The wires of the unhappy men who were put to 
death, being thus left w 1dows, he gave them in 
| Marriage 
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marriage among his accomplices, and thus at once 
raiſed thoſe ſlaves to the fortunes, the honours, and 
the beds of their maſters. The greater number of _ 
thoſe virtuous women ſcorning to endure ſuch an 4 
indignity, ſlew themſelves, and fell upon the bodies l 
of their huſbands; and many of the young virgins .Þ 
imitating their courage, fell, in like manner, upon 
the bodies of their fathers and mothers. 
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Among theſe was one named Olympia who was 
paſſionately beloved by a young ſtranger, He was 
no leſs dear to her. But, her tender affection tor 3 
her father and mother would not ſuffer her either 


to ſurvive them, or to leave them unreven ged. She 3 
felt herſelf prompted, a thouſand times, to ſtab the 4 
tyrant with her own hand. Nothing but the im- f 
poſſibility of ſucceſs diverted her from this enter- 
prize; but the reſolution ſhe took up inſtead of it, 
was no leſs deſperate. She ſent for her lover, who 
inſtantly obeyed the ſummons. Olympia then point- 
ing to the body of her mother which lay all bloody 


on the floor of the chamber, and weep-rg aid to 
him; Kion, you fee the effects of Clearchus rage; 


to this extremity has he reduced my mother, after 
butchering niy father. I muſt die; for ſurciy, you 


would not with to fee me dragged to the bed of ſome 
wretched flave. Put, vou mult avenge my death; 
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if my entreaties cannot prevail with you, remember, 


that it is my dying command. After uttering theſe 
words, ſhe drew a poniard, and at two ſtrokes 
wounded herſelf to the heart. She fell down ex- 
piring upon her mother's body; and could only 
add; Clearchus, O Kion, is my murderer; avenge 


my death upon Clearchus. 


Theſe words from the mouth of his dying miſ- 


treſs, made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the lover's 


heart; and the conſequence proved that if he had 


not courage to avenge, he had, at leaſt, too much 


affection to ſurvive her. 


This young ſtranger had a brother named Leoni- 


das, younger than he, with whom he was united in 


the ties of the moſt perfect friendſhip of which there 


 hasever been any inſtance among mankind. Neither 


their country,' nor their family was known, Only 
they were underſtood to have both ſtudied in the 
ſchool of Plato, and to have ſpent the laſt two years 
in travelling through the different countries, out of a 
defire for knowledge. Their original intention had 
been to traverſe all Aſia, as they had already ſur- 
veyed great part of Europe. But, Kion's paſſion for 


Olympia, and the complaiſance of Leonidas to ſo 
dear a brother had detained them both in Heraclea. 


Vor. II. | G Kion 
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Kion, ſummoning up all the courage he could, ran 
haſtily to his brother, and aſked his affiſtance in 
avenging Olympia's death. Leonidas could refuſe 
Him nothing. And they reſolved to act a part wor- 


thy of the love of the one, of the friendſhip of the | 


other, and of the courage of both. 


The tyrant never went out with fewer than two 
Hundred guards about him. Thus inveſted with all 


the pomp of royalty, he impoſed awe on thoſe whom | 


he had ſubdued, by the ſplendour of his apparatus 
and train. Not a day paſſed on which he did not 
fignalize himſelf by ſome new murder. The remain- 
ing citizens were thus reduced to ſuch deſponden- 
cy, that although they all wiſhed for his death, none 
had courage to make any attempt upon his life. 
However Kion and Leonidas concerted between 
them this daring enterpriſe: and the glory of deliver- 
ing Heraclea from the baſeſt of tyrants combining 


to actuate them with the moſt pleaſing emotions of 


love and friendſhip, they boldly executed the enter- 
priſe which they had reſolved upon. Armed, each 
with a poniard, they repaired to the palace; under 


pretext of ſome difference which they deſired to be 


ſettled, they obtained acceſs to Clearchus; and ma- 
naged matters ſo well, that while he was liſtening 
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to one of them, the other laid that infamous cap- 


tain of {laves dead at his feet. 


The guards immediately burſt in upon them: but 
numbers could not terrify them. They threw them 
ſelves upon the pikes and lances of thoſe ſoldiers 
and continued to hack them down, till they were 
at laſt overpowered by numbers. They were ſaved 
from inſtant death, that they might be reſerved to 
ſome horrible puniſhment, and with this intention, 
were ſhut up in the ſame chamber with the body of 


the tyrant, and under the cuſtody of guards. 


This deed was however ſoon noiſed through the 
whole city of Heraclea. The courage of the inha- 
bitants was rouſed, they ran to arms, and impatient 
to obtain at leaſt the bodies of their deliverers who 
were {aid to be dead, crowded to the palace, be- 
eged it, and at laſt obliged the ſlaves who were diſ- 
poſed as guards, to purchaſe their own lives by de- 


livering up into their hands, the two brave brothers. 


They were overjoyed, as may eaſily be conceived, 
to find the heroes alive. Their ſatisfaction burſt forth 
in a thouſand paſſionate modes of expreſſin git. Some 
ſeized the body of the tyrant, dragged it through 
the ſtreets, and tore it in pieces. Others eagerly fell 
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at the feet of their deliverers, raiſed them upon 
their ſhoulders, and carried them in triumph to the 
ſenate houſe. Amid the extravagance of their gra- 


titude, they forgot to dreſs the wounds of Kion and 


Leonidas. The city aſſumed a new aſpe&t. Joy 
re-animated all hearts, and glowed on every face. 


Kion alone ſtill remained abſorbed in the deepeſt 
_ melancholy. That generous and faithful lover could 
not think to ſurvive his miſtreſs. He ſeemed as if 
after executing her orders, he wiſhed to go, and ren- 
der her an account of what he had done. The two 


brothers deſired that they might be leſt together. 


When Leonidas ſaw Kion ſteadily refuſe the uſe 
of any remedy ; brother ſaid he, I think, I have 
ſhewn that I am not afraid of dying with you; 
but you may be {till more aſſured that I cannot live 
without you: If you are reſolved to die, tell me 


freely, that I may take no farther care of my own 
life. He then made the ſurgeons deſiſt, and await- 


ed his brother's reply. Kion looked tenderly upon 
him, and remonſtrating that he had not the ſame 
reaſons to make him wiſh to die, did all in his pow- 
er, to divert him from his purpoſe. But Leonidas 
proteſted that he would ſuffer no care to be taken 
of himſelf unleſs his brother would imitate him; 
and Kion was at laſt obliged to live that he might 
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ſave his dear Leonidas. The cure was but {lowly ef- 
fected, and it was reported that they were dead; but 


heaven reſerved them for {till ſtranger adventures. 


— 


In imitation of Heraclea, moſt of the other cities 
of Pontus whole governors had uſurped a tyranni 
cal authority, now thook off the yoke. Thoſe pet- 


ty princes, in order to recover the authority of 


which they had been diveſted, entered into a com- 
bination with Satyrus, brother to Clearchus: The 
cities leagued againſt them, levied troops for their 


common defence, and gave the command to the 
valiant Ariamenes. He diſtinguiſhed. himſelf in - 


that war by a thouſand brave actions, Which it is 


not neccflary to repeat here. Only it may be men- 


tioned, that he defeated Satyrus and his companions 


in flve different battles, and acquired ſuch a repu- 
tation for valour, juſtice, and liberality, that the 
people of Pontus and Cappadocia unanimouſly choſe 
him their king. The citizens of Heraclea likewiſe 
Joined the general league, and ſent a body of troops 

to Ariamenes under the conduQiof Kion and Leo- 


nidas. The young warriors proved themſelves wor- 


thy of the ideas which had been conceived of them; 

and the great Ariamenes ſeveral times confeſſed 
himſelf indebted for victory to their ſervices. Sa- 
tyrus was at laſt reden to aſk aſſiſtance from Ly- 
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fimachus king of Thrace who, hoping to become 
ſovereign of Afia himſelf, readily granted the aid 


which was requeſted. 


Lyſimachus immediately began his march. 
led an army of fixty thouſand men againſt Ari 
nes; and the war was renewed with greater fury 
than ever. But, the events of this war are to 
be noticed by us only ſo far as the two-brothers 
were concerned in them. They went out to battle 
in the ſame armour: their caſques and bucklers 
were decorated with the ſame figures and devices, 
repreſenting the warmth and conſtancy of their 
friendſhip. They always fought together, or it 
may with more propriety be ſaid, that they fought 
for one another. Kion was a ſecond buckler to 
Leonidas, and Leonidas fought only to parry the 


ftrokes aimed at Kion. In ſhort, it: can hardly be 


ſaid whether they diſtinguiſhed themſelves more by 
their friendſhip or their valour. 


Lyfimachus having loſt a great battle, retired to 


Chalcedon. Ariamenes purſued hard after him, and 
inveſted the town, which ſtands upon the Propon- 
tis at the mouth of the Euxine. The ſea waſhes 
its walls on one ſide; and a rapid ſtream had been 


turned into the trenches which defend it on the 


other. 
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ether. All the adjacent country is marſhy ; and it, 
was therefore difficult to form the ſiege. 
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Vet, theſe obſtacles deterred not Ariamenes.. 
With ſhips drawn from the neighbouring harbours 
4 he ſhut up every aveneu againſt the Thracian prince. 


He at the ſame time drew bis army nearer; and 


| having made himſelf maſter of the outpoſts of the 
XF city in the courſe of a few days, he. found means 


to uſe battering rams, by forming ſome bridges of 
boats. The force of the machines ſoon. made a 
breach in the wall. The two brothers, then put- 
ting themſelves at the head of their followers, 
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mounted the breach, and againſt all oppoſition 
forced their way into the city. 


| Unfortunatly, the impetuoſity of their courage, 
turned out to their diſadvantage. One of the be- 
fieged attacking Kion, brought him on his knees 
to the ground. Leonidas urged furiouſly upon the 
aflailant, and purſued him as he retired, regard- 
leſs of all oppoſition. Kion roſe up in the mean 
time, and would not deſert his brother, in a caſe 
to which he had expoſed himſelf on his account. 


He followed where Leonidas led, bravely parryin: 
the blows which was laid thick upon him. At laſt 


however, they were overpowered by numbers, anc 
5 | | | remaine-” 
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remained in the power of the enemy. All their 
brave deeds ſerved only to make them a better 
prize to Lyfimachus. The beſiegers thus deprived 
of their aid, were repulſed, and the 'Thracians 
found time to repair their walls, 


— In the mean time Kion and Leonidas who were 
only ſlightly wounded, were confined in two ſepa- 
rate towers where the King of Thrace ſet a ſtrict 
guard over them. His eldeſt ſon had been ſlain 
by Leonidas, at the laſt aſſault. That Prince's name 
was Diomede; and he was the favourite ſon of 
Lyſimachus. His father had indeed ſuch an affec- 
tion for him that he could not reſolve to leave him. 

He had even ſhared his royal authority with him. 
He was therefore more afflicted by his death than 
he could have been even by the overthrow of his 
kingdom. He did not long deliberate upon the 
fort of vengeance which he ought to exact; but 
no ſooner ſaw the murderer of Diomede in his 
hands, than he determined to put him to death. 
Thoſe who had ſome influence with him, in vain. 
reminded him of the laws of honour and of war. 
His reſentment and ferocions cruelty of diſpoſition 
_ prevailed over every other conſideration. He-order- 
ed preparations to be made for celebrating the ob- 
ſequies of Diomede with magnificence, and reſol- 
| ved. 
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ved that the blood of him by whom he had been 
{lain ſhould be ſhed on his funeral pile. But it 
was not known which of the two brothers had 
given the fatal ſtroke. The fimilitude of their arms 


and figure, rendered it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh, 


_ lylimachus therefore knew not whom to make his 


victiin. After an unſucceſsful endeavour to obtain 


ſome information from thoſe who had wit neſſed his 
ſon's death, he enquired of the brothers themſelves. 


One of his captains named Evander, was empley- 
ed to make this enquiry. He firſt aſked Leonidas 
uling the moſt delicate and artful means to draw 
the ſecret from him. He pitied and ſoothed him. 
He extolled the glorious deed he had done, and 
ſaid that even the king admired his valour, although 
fatal to his own fondeſt hopes. Leonidas wiſhing 
to give his brother all the merit of the feats they 
had performed, replicd that the praiſe was due ſole- 
ly to Kion, and he could not arrogate it to himſelf. 


Evander, now perſuaded that Diomede had been 


ſlain by Kion, went next to converſe with him, 
that he might obtain additional confirmation of 


what be had heard from Leonidas. But, Kion's 


him honour and fraternal affection would not allow 


to claim the honours which his brother had earned. 
| ; The 
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The king, upon hearing how, that Evander had 
been diſappointed in his enquiry, found himſelf in 
great perplexity. He reſolved to inveſtigate the 
truth himſelf. He ſent for the brothers; and as 
he was capable of the deepeſt diſſimulation, began 
with expreſſing much kindneſs and reſpect for them. 
He proteſted, that it was not by his orders they had 
been put in confinement, and that he had ſent for 
them in order to ſet them at liberty. From this. 
language, he proceeded inſenſibly to what he was 
more concerned about, and addreſſing Kion, told 
him, that if aught in the world could afford him 
confolation for the loſs of his ſon, it was the thought 


82 


at his having fallen by the hand of ſo brave a man. 


Kion, not diſcerning through the artifice, ho- 
neſtly avowed, that the act for which he was prai- 
fed, had been performed by Leonidas. Leonidas, 


on the other hand, denied it, as he had before 


done : and as each perſiſted in attributing it to the 
other, Lyſimachus began to deſpair of diſcovering 
by whom it had been done. What! cried he, 
was there ſo little honour in conquering Diomede, 
that each of you ſhould be aſhamed of it? Leoni- 


das, to end the contention, replied, we both con- 


quered him, ſir, and are ſo proud of the glory of 
the victory, that we muſt ſhare it between us. But, 
| this 
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this anſwer ſerved only to irritate the impatience of 
the Thracean monarch. Well! replied he, inca- 
pable of longer diſſimulation, I ſhall then have two 
victims, inſtead of one, ſince you are both guilty. 

He accordingly ordered them back to priſon; while 
Leonidas, now underſtanding his miſtake, began 


to ſpeak a different language. Ah! Lyſimachus, 
ſaid he, we did, indeed, conquer your fon together, 


but it was I that ſtruck the fatal blow. No, faid 
Kion, my brother is innocent; I was the ſlayer of 
Diomede. | 


The king of Thrace only renewed his former or- 
ders. But, it was his pleaſure that they ſhould for 
this time, be ſent to the ſame priſon, in hopes, 
that, if left together, they might agree, upon a de- 
termination of this generous diſpute. Hardly were 
they left alone, when the friendly conteſt was re- 
newed between them. The nobleſt and moſt ten- 
der ſentiments were expreſſed on both ſides; and 
as they could not agree, they at laſt thought of 
another expedient. This was that each ſhould 
write a letter to Lyſimachus, begging to be put to 
death. Kion wrote his letter in the moſt perſua- 


| five language. Leonidas ſtrove to irritate the mind 


of Diomede's father. But neither was ſucceſsful, 
as he wiſhed. 


Luyſimachus 
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Lyſimachus was ſo tranſported with rage, when 
heread the letter of Leonidas, that his only thought 
was then to ſacrifice him alone to his revenge. But 
he reflected that this would be to gratify his wiſhes, 
and to grant him a recompence for his crime. He 
then returned to his former intention of ſacrificing . 
them both, and preparations were made for their 
execution. As Ariamenes had drawn nearer. the 


city that he might make an attempt to deliver thoſe 5 
illuſtrious priſoners, the king reſolved to make the 
whole of the enemy's army witneſſes of the bloody 
ſpectacle he was about to exhibit. The ſcaffold was 
erected, for this purpoſe, upon the very walls of 

| the town, and in a place where the rapidity and 
depth of the ſtream below rendered all acceſs im- | 
poſſible. This vengeance, he imagined, would thus 
be equally ſure. and ſignal. | 


The two innocent victims were accordingly con- 
ducted to the place of execution. Kion and Leoni- 
das ſaw, by the preparations made for their death, 
and from the information of thoſe about them, that 
Lyſimachus, after all his threats of cruelty, meant 
only to have them beheaded. They knew alſo that 
Ariamenes had attacked the city in three different 
quarters, but had been {till repulſed with a great 

| loſs. 
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loſs. They had therefore no hopes of relief, but 


determined to meet death with fortitude. 


They ſearce turned their eyes upon the camp, as 
their only wiſh was to ſpend the few moments 
they had yet to live, in looking upon one another. 
Yet, Leonidas made a laſt effort, to ſave the life of 
his brother. Dear Kion, ſaid he, it is yet time. 


Diſavow a crime,—ſince we muſt call it crime. 


which you have not committed. Why ſhould I die 


twice, as I muſt, if I ſee you die with me? Save 


your life; contend not againſt yourſelf, while all 
our troops are fighting for us. Yes, my brother, 


if you pleaſe, I will do yet more, anſwered Kion ; 
I will even fave you. Save me? replid Leonidas 
can I be baſe enough, think you, to ſurvive you ? 
I ſh-uld ſoon die of ſhame and ſorrow. They were 
continuing the converſation, when the executioner 


interrupted them, and called them to lay their 
heads on the block. After they had bidden each 


other a tender farewel, which drew tears even from 
the eyes of their enemies, who witneſſed the ſcene, 
Leonidas who was firſt to ſuffer, retired back to 


ſome diſtance, and placed himfelf at the other end 


of the ſcaffold. He then ſaid that he was ready to 


die, and had laid his head on the fatal block, but 
ſpringing up, cried, why ſhould my brother and I 
VoL. II. 1 die, 
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die, without embracing each other |! Unbind us, 3 
and let us once more have this pleaſure ! The favour | 
was too flight to be refuſed them. Soon as their 
hands were at liberty, therefore, Leonidas ran up 
to his brother, embraced him, and whiſpered ſome- 
thing in his ear. They then ſprang together to the 
brink of the ſcaffold, which overhung the trench 
round the city, and taking each other by the hands, 
threw themſelves into the ſtream. : 
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All who ſaw this, were ſtrangely ſurpriſed ; for 5 
ſuch was the height of the walls and the rapidity b 1 
the ſtream, that its bare poſſibility had not been 
ſuſpected. It was ſuppoſed, that they had only 
choſen one puniſhment, inſtead of another. But 

they found the river leſs cruel than Lyſimachus. 
They ſunk, at firſt in the water, but immediately 

roſe up at a ſmall diſtance from the place where 

chey had fallen. Notwithſtanding their danger, 

they were ſtill faithful to their friendſhip; and each 

made the ſafety of the other his chief care. They 

at length gained the oppoſite bank, amidſt a thou- 

ſand arrows which were ſhot after them from the 
walls, and ſaw themſelves again in a condition to | 
take vengeance on their enemies. 
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Ariamenes was makmg another aſſault upon the 


city. They ran to join the aſſallants. Their pre- 


ſence ſtruck the army of the allies with aſtoniſh- 
ment. They took them for phantoms, for ſhades 
come to exact vengeance upon thoſe by whom they 
had fallen.” But, the bold actions they peforme& 


ſoon convinced every one of their reality. 'Their 


return inſpired the beſiegers with ſuch impetuous 


courage, that they drove the defenders from the walls, 


and forced their way victoriouſly into the city. 


There-was a great ſlaughter. The ſoldiers, in their 
fury, would have ſet Chalcedon on fire, to expreſs 
by ſuch a bonfire, what joy they felt at the recove- 


Try of the brave brothers. The flames had begun 


to ſpread, when Kion, Leonidas, and Ariamenes 
eagerly ſtopped their progreſs. The king of Thrace, 
eſcaping, by a ſort of miracle, from the general 
carnage, retired to Byzantium, and was happy to 
conclude a treaty with the allied cities. 


H2 ADVENTURE. 


* 


ADVENTURE 


| OF A | 
YOUNG WOMAN, 
Who was confined in a HOLLOW OAK. | 


Sour pilgrims of higher rank, than their dreſs 
indicated, had ſet out from Badagoz for our Lady's 
in Cuadaloupe. They travelled ſo flowly that in 
the evening of the third day of their journey, they 
had not advanced more than five miles. Night 
ſurpriſed them on their way, as they were croſſing 
a hill overgrown with oaks, and other trees of vari- 
ous forts. It was then the autumnal equinox. The 
heats were become more moderate; but the cold 
was not yet ſevere. In cafe of neceſſity, the night 
might be paſſed, little leſs comfortably in the coun- 
try, than in a town or village. As the next village 
was at too great a diſtance, our travellers agreed to 
proceed no farther, but to ſend to a ſhepherd's hut 
within view, and to aſk to be admitted to ſhelter 


within it, till next morning. 


So thick a miſt, in the mean time aroſe, that 
our pilgrims knew not whether to direct their ſteps. 
Only a light from the cottage induced them te ad, 
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vance towards it. But, the darkneſs thickened, 
and a noiſe was heard, upon which they ſtopped to 


take proper precautions againſt being ſurpriſed. 


Their uneaſineſs was ſoon over. They ſaw a man 


on horſeback advancing, who aſked, whether they 


were of that country. No, replied they, we belong to 


a very remote province. We are going upon a pil- 
grimage to Rome, by the way of Guadaloupe. No 


matter, continued the man on horſeback; generoſity 


3s of all countries. There muſt ſurely be among you 


ſome ſoul capable of an act of humanity ? All aſſu- 
red him, that they were ready to do him any ſervice 


in their power. Then, ſaid he, take this chain of 


gold, which is worth two hundred crowns : take, 


added he, this pledge which is ineſtimable, and 
when you reach Truxillo, ſend it to one of the two 
. gentlemen whom I ſhall name to you, and who are 


equally rich, generous, honourable, and well known: 
one is Don Francis Pizano, the other Don John 
Dorellana. Tell them, that they are intreated to 


take care of this innocent creature; (for it was a 


new-born child he put into their hands) and that 
they ſhall ſoon be informed, who are its parents. 
Forgive me for leaving you ſo abruptly. I dare not 


ſtay longer. My enemies are following hard after 


me- If they ſhould meet and queſtion you, be fo 


H3 good 
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E |. ; good as to anſwer that the darkneſs has hindered 


take the way to Portugal, my friends, let us fave 
ourſelves in Portugal. I have only one thing to add: 
this child has not yet been baptized, —as you muſt 
tell the gentlemen to whom I ſend it. So ſaying, 


with the ſwiftneſs of lightning. 


preſent accompanying it. A woman in the com- 
pany, took the child which ſeemed to be new born, 
and ftrove to ſtill its cries by her careſſes. I hey 
continued now to travel on amidſt the mift and 
darkneſs which environed them. At laſt they 
reached the abode of the ſhepherds. Hardly were 


in after them. She wiped away her tears, ſtifled 
her ſighs, and ſtrove to conceal the diſtreſs with 
which ſhe was viſibly affected. Although almoſt 
naked, yet the few clothes fhe had about her, were 
valuable ſtuffs. She would have hid her counte- 
nance from the eyes of ſo many beholders. But, 


dlea, 


you from feeing any thing, but that you hear 
three or four cavaliers cry to each other: let us 


the ſtranger put ſpurs to his horſe, and rode off, 
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Theſe pilgrims were thus intruſted with a charge 
which they judged to be precious, from the liberal 


they entered, when they ſaw a young woman come 


the blaze of the fire which the ſhepherds had kin- 
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dtd, betrayed her, and ſhewed her to be a woman 
equally beautiful and young. 


The ſhepherds made hafte to lend her all the aſ- 
ſiſtance which the ſtood in need of, or which they 
could give. Ah! ſaid ſhe, the only favour I have 
to aſk, is, that you would hide me in ſome corner 
where I may not be diſcovered by my purſuers, and 
then that you would give me ſome refreſhments to 


revive my waſted frength and ſpirits. A good old 


man who was the chief of thofe ſhepherds, then 
took ſome fheep-ſkins, the ſofteft he could find, 
and carrying them to the hollow of a large old-oak, 
made them into a fort of bed. The fair, unhappy 
lady was then conducted thither, as to a place of 


concealment from her enemies. She was ſerved 


with wine and milk for her ſupper. When her ex- 


hauſted ſtrength was thus ſomewhat recruited, the 
old man ſpread out other ſkins, as if to dry them, 


that all appearances might thus be removed which 


could excite ſuſpicion. 


In the mean time, every one of the company in 
the cottage was purſuing his own reflexions upon 
the nature of this adventure. hey were of opint- 
on, that the young woman might be the mother of 
the child that had been delivered to them. But, 
| however 
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however this might be, the pilgrims beſought the 
old man to exerciſe his charity likewiſe towards 
that innocent creature. They related to him, in 
what manner it had been put into their hands. He 
immediately called one of the other ſhepherds, and 
directed to carry the infant where it might be fed 
with goat's milk, till farther means ſhould be taken 
for its preſervation. | 


It was delivered to a Shepherdeſs who had hard- 
ly begun to ſtill its cries by moiſtening its lips with 
4 little milk, when ſeveral men on horſeback ar- 
rived at the dwelling. They aſked if a Cavalier had 
been ſeen to paſs bearing a new-born child, and the 
lady who was its mother. The ſhepherds making 
anſwer, that they had ſeen no ſuch perſons, the 
travellers proceeded on their way in great haſte. 
'The party in the cottage rejoiced when they were 
gone. The pilgrims paſſed the night there, more 
comfortably than they had expected ; and their hoſts 
regaled them with the beſt fare they had in the 
houſe. But, before going to reſt, they ſent to ſee 
the fair fugitive, the was more quiet, and ſaid that 
ſhe was leſs uneaſy, ſince ſhe had no more to fear 
from her father, who, with her brother and ſome 
of their friends, were the perſons in purſuit of her. 
It was then thought proper to take another precau- 
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tion with reſpect to the child, before tlie return of 
day. He was conveyed to a female relation of the 
old man's, who dwelt at a league's diſtance from 
the cottage z and delivered into her hands, with a 
chain of gold at the fame time. The precious de- 
_ polite was carefully recommended to her; and ſhe 
was directed to anſwer to any enquiries which might 
be made, that he was the child of an inhabitant m 
a neighbouring village. Every one then prepared 
io go to reſt. 


The return of light was pleaſing to all but the 
young lady. But, the old ſhepherd ſent perſons to 
watch in the different quarters by which ſtrangers 
might be ſuppoſed likely to approach, and brought 
the lady from her concealment in the oak to breathe 
the freſh air. At fight of his fair charge, his ad- 
miration of her beauty, and his concern for her 
misfortunes was redoubled. The whole company 
encouraged and confoled her: and as all were im- 
patient to hear her adventures, they intreated her 
to gratify their curioſity. Her gratitude for the 
ſervices ſne had received diſpoſed her to comply 
with their requeſt, and in a feeble voice ſhe ſpoke, 


as follows: 
My 
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My name is Feliciana and I was born in a {mall 


town, not far diſtant from hence. My parents are 
noble, but not rich. My unfortunate beauty which 
has greatly faded within theſe few months, procured 
the offer of ſeveral advantageous matches. Near my 
father's houſe lives a gentleman diſtinguiſhed by the 
nobility of his birth, and the ſervices he has ren- 
dered to his country. He has a ſon, the heir no 
lels of his virtues, than of his great wealth. In the 
ſame town is another old gentleman; and he two 
has a ſon with whom he lives, in a decent ſtyle, upon 
a moderate fortune. My parents determined to 
give me in marriage to the ſon of the latter, with- 
out conſulting my own inclinations which favoured 
the former young man, or confidering that the for- 
mer was likewiſe the moſt advantageous match. 


But, heaven reſerved me for my preſent diſgrace, 


and perhaps for misfortunes ſtill more ſevere. 1 
had the weakneſs to receive into my bed, without 
the knowledge or conſent of my father, the lover 
whom I myſelf preferred. I ſhall not detain you 


with the progreſs of our amour. Unfortunately for 


me, my mother was no more; otherwiſe, ſhe might 
have been perſuaded to conſult my inclinations, and 


my true intéreſts. My lover and 1 had many op- 
pPortunities of being alone together. Thoſe ſecret 


interviews at length enſnared and ruined my ho- 


nor; 
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nour ; if ſhe can be thought to be diſhonoured,*who 
did not grant her lover the laſt favour, till after he 


had pledged his faith to her, as her huſband. 


When I was far advanced in my pregnancy, my 


father required me to give my hand to the young 
man who had his good wiſhes in his favour. He 


brought him to our houſe, yeſterday, in the after- 
noon, with two of his relations, in reſolution of 


uniting me to him, without delay. A preſentiment 
of what was intended, made me ſhudder at the 


ſight of Don Diego: this was my intended huſband's 


name. I cannot well deſcribe to you the agitation 


I felt. My father, following me into a chamber to 


which I retired, bade me dreſs. myſelf, and prepare 
to receive the faith of him whom he had choſen for 
wy huſband. _ = —— 

I had nearly finiſhed the period of my pregnan- 
cy; and you may judge how I was likely to be af- 
fected, in ſuch a ſituation, by my father's harſh or- 
der, I was almoſt ſtruck lifeleſs. No ſooner had 


my father returned to his company, than, inſtead 
of calling my maid to dreſs me, I threw myſelf into 
her arms, and with weeping eyes, faid to her; ah! 


Leonora, my days are near an end. Don Diego is 


waiting, to eſpouſe me. You can conceive what I 


muſt 
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muſt feel, in my preſent ſituation; in pity, dear 


Leonora, pierce my heavy heart ; open a paſſage by 


which my ſonl may eſcape from the torments to 


which it is expoſed. But, I need not your aid, faid 


T, after a moment's pauſe; nature is about to do 


what J have required of you. I feel the weakneſs 


of death upon me, and am pleaſed to yield a life in 
which I may not paſs with him whom I love. I then 


uttered a hollow groan ; and Leonora ſuppoſed that 


I was dying. But, ſhe was ſoon ſurpriſed to ſee me 
. ſtruggling againſt death, and making every effort to 


avoid ſtifling a child that began to cry ! This acci- 


dent threw her into the utmoſt confuſion. She had 


never been in fuch a ſituation before, and I now ex- 
pected death only from my father's hand. 


Feliciana had advanced thus far in her narrative, 


when ſeveral of thoſe who had been ſet as centinels, 


gave the alarm. They had ſeen ſome ſtrangers 


approach. The old ſhepherd inſtantly interrupted 
her; and ſhe was returning into the hollow of the 
oak, when the ſame centinels gave them to under- 
ſtand, by a new tignal, that thoſe whom they had 
ſeen approaching, had now ſ taken a different way, 


The alarm being thus over, F eliciana thus reſumed 


her narrative: 


While 
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While Wos Diego was awaiting the marriage ce- 
remony in the hall, Don Roſanio, my huſband had 
bid himſelf in our garden. He wanted to ſpeak with 
me, although he knew not, to what terrible extremi- 
ty I was then reduced. My father, on his part, im- 
patient of my long abſence, came himſelf to let me 
know, that I was tedious in my preparations. Come, 
as you are, ſaid he; your beauty will make amends 
for what is deficient in your dreſs. I know pot 
whether he overheard the child's cries, while 
Leonora was carrying him away, to put him in 


| ſome place of ſecurity, or deliver him to Don Ro- 


ſanio. But, my father took a light in his hand, 
came cloſe yp, and looked me ſtedfaſtly in the face; 
and I ſaw his complexion, that inſtant, undergo a 
rapid change of colours. He would, no doubt, 
have told me what he thought of the ſituation in 
which he ſaw me, had not a ſecond cry of the child's 
Juſt then ſtruck his ear. He then ran, in a fury, 
and with his drawn ſword in his hand, towards the 
place from which the cry ſecmed to proceed. But, 
at ſight of my child's danger, I overcame my fears. 
Animated with fury equal to his, I forgot my deſire 
to die, and ran haſtuly after him, to ſnatch the 
ſword from his hand. But, Leonora had l:appily 
eſcaped with her charge. My father ſtopped ſud- 


denly, as if it had been to liſten whether he could 
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hear any more cries z and I ſeized the moment, and 
eſcaped into the ſtreet. Soon after, a great noiſe 
aroſe in the houſe, and I heard him exclaim, that 
he would have me dead or alive. You may gueſs 
my terror at hearing theſe dreadful ſounds. It oc- 
curred to me, however, that; if I ſhould run to 
meet death, I could be of no ſervice to my child 3 
and this conſideration prompted me to flee with all 
haſte. The apprehenſion of loſing a life, which 
but an hour before, I had deſpiſed, now gave me 
wings to fly over the country. 1 ran, a long time, | 
without holding upon any certain road; and not- 
withſtanding my extreme wearineſs, would have 
travelled all night, had I not happened to ſee light 
in this dwelling which drew me hither, to aſk your 
Charitable aid which you have ſo generouſly grant= 
ed. This is all I have to tell you of my adventure. 
I reſign myſelf for the reſt to the will of heaven. 
You will all oblige me, however, by favouring me 
with your advice how I may beſt extricate myſelf 
from, my preſent difficulties. 


Feliciana's ſtory moved the ſurpriſe and compaſ- 
ſion of every one. The pilgrims, on their part, 
related to her, what had befallen them, how they 
had met with the cavalier, had received from him 
the new- born infant, and with it a chain of gold, 

| and 
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x and had engaged to carry the precious charge to 
- Truxillo, to thoſe friends whom he had named to 

them. What do I hear? cried Feliciana. Alas! 

if this be the child I have-brought into the world! 

if it be my dear Roſanio who has intruſted you with | 
iq this pledge of our mutual love, Ah! ſhew it me! 
Although I have never yet ſeen the dear creature, 
Þ perhaps I may diſcover in its lineaments ſome re- 
ſemblance to its father, or may know it by the 
linens in which it was wrapped by Leonora; and 
perhaps, if none of theſe circumſtances ſhall appear 
to indicate my child ; yet the voice of nature may 
ſpeak, to inform me of what it ſo much concerns 
me to know, | | 
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The old ſhepherd then told her that her curioſity 
could not be ſo immediately ſatisfied ; for the child 
had been ſent to one of his relations, to be ſuckled 
and kept in ſafety; but that he would give orders 

for it to be brought; and that ſhe might make her- 
ſelf eaſy in his houſe, or in the hollow oak; for he 


would ſet ſo cloſe a guard about her, that it would 
be impoſlible for her enemies to ſurpriſe her. 


= 


Feliciana returned to her receſs, very impatient 
to ſee the child which had been mentioned to her; 
and the pilgrims continued talking with the old 


1 | 2 ſhepherd 
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ſhepherd about her ſituation. How rigorous a for- 
tune! faid they. Who could refule pity to this 


lovely Feliciana. From the hope of obtaining a huſ- 
band whom ſhe loved, ſhe is fallen into the diſtreſs- 


ful fear of being for ever parted from him. Yeſ- 


terday ihe was happy in her father's houſe : to-day, 


we fee her miſerable, and obliged to hide herſelf in 
the hollow of an oak, affrighted at the fight of a 


worm, and trembling when the leaves ruſtle with 


the wind. 
They were {till avcriieg upon this topic, when 
the arrival of the child interrupted the converſation. 
It had no reſemblance that the lady could diſcover, 
to Roſanio; but his features were not yet unfolded ; 
and ſhe. therefore ſuſpended her judgment till ſhe 
ſhould fee the linens. She examined theſe, but 
could recognize none of them. The voice of nature 
was ſilent. No inſtinctive renewed within her that 
tenderneſs which had made her ruſh after her father, 
to diſarm him. No, ſaid ſhe, I fee nothing here, 
to ſay that this child is mine. Nor does this chain 


of gold afford me any light; for I never ſaw it in 


the hands of Roſanio. If this child were mine, 
nature would ſurely whiſper as much to my heart. 
No, I have not the good fortune to recover that: 


true, 


— 


dear pledge of our ill-fated love. It is, however, 
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true, that I have heard my huſband ſay, he had 
friends at Truxillo : but, I do not recolleck that E 
have heard bim name them. 


The old Werben nnd the pilgrims ſtrove to en- 


courage her hopes; and the former offered to ſend 


his relation to 'I ruxillo, to deliver the child to the 


perſons to whom the pilgrims had been directed 


by the cavalier who put it into their hands. By 
this propoſal Feliciana was ſo affected, that ſhe fell 
on her knees, and with great emotion thanked the 
old ſhepherd for the tendernels with which he in- 
tereſted himſelf in her ſorrows. The whole com- 
pany approved what the ſhepherd: had propoſed ; 
and his relation accordingly departed, with the child. 


The pilgrims reſolved to follow on their way; and 


Feliciana, having conceived an affection for the 


whole party, but particularly for ſome of the wo- 


men in it, and being, beſides, willing to remove 
from a country in which nothing but a train of 
misfortunes ſeemed to await her, aſſumed a pilgrim's 
garb, and refolved to accompany them. But, ſhe 
was determined by the news ſhe might hear at 
Truxillo, whether the ſhould abide by this reſolu- 


tion, or expect a change of circumſtances in her 


favour at home. They were charmed to find her 


* this 1952. It was eaſy to ſupply her with a pil- 
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grim's weeds. She put them on; and her ſtrength 
feemed to revive. After thanking the old ſhep- 
herd for his hoſpitality, and forcing him to accept 
the chain of gold for a recompence; the whole: 
company took leave of him, and proceeded on 
their way.. | 


ſtrength of their new companion, travelled only a 
ſhort ſpace, each day, and often halted ; ſometimes 


cooling hade. At one of thoſe reſting-places, they 


was Feliciana of the voice, her family's firname was: 
Tenorio, and her father was called Don Pedro Te- 
norio. Her firname had been given her, the told 
them, on account of her having naturally a very fine 
voice. The company would gladly have heard her 
fing; but would not aſk her to take that trouble in 
the condition in which ſhe then was. 


agreeable news. Don Francis Pizarro, and Don 
Juan d'Orellana had taken charge of her nurſling. 
From the circumſtances which the woman mention- 
ed to them, they had conjectured it to be the child 


The pilgrims, that they might not weary out the 


on the brink of a rivulet, and ſometimes under a 


iearned from Feliciana, that although her own name 


On the third day they met the old fhepherd's 
relation, returning from Truxillo. She brought | 
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of their friend, Don Roſanio; that young cavalier 


was the only gentleman in the country whoſe inti- 


macy with them was fuch as to warrant his intruſt- 


ing them with ſuch a charge. They both aſſured 
her, that they would take care not to belie the good 
opinion of him who had fhewn ſuch confidence in 
their friendſhip and honour, but would take all 
poſſible care of the child. | 


Feliciana was overjoyed at this information. She 
thanked heaven a teu times for ſo fortunate 
an event. She, with ardent gratitude, thanked alſo 


the good woman who was the bearer of the news, 


and rewarded: her liberally. The company then: 
eontinued their journey; and her fellow travellers- 


 feeing her ſpirits greatly enlivened, now ventured to 
alk, that the would favour them with a little diſplay 
of her admired. voice. She conſented, and ſang. 


ſome exquiſite airs. They were all ſurpriſed and 
delighted to hear ſuch compaſs and ſweetneſs of 
voice; and they unanimouſly agreed, that ſhe well 
deſerved: the ſirname which had been conferred 


upon ler. 


They arrived all, at laſt, at Guadaloupe. The- 
pilgrims immediately repaired to the famous church 
which is the principal ornament of that city. They 


Were 
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were amazed at its magnificence, and at the con- 


courſe of ſtrangers with whom it was crowded. 
But, in obedience to the ſacred impulſe which had 


led them hit her, they firſt proſtrated themſelves, 


and poured forth their prayers with great fervour. 


Feliciana had accompanied them without having 


any preſentiment that ſhe ſhould here meet with a 
happy termination of her adventure. She alſo pro- 


ſtrated herſelf before the Virgin, and remained 
ſome time motionleſs, in this poſture, in a ſort of 
extaſy and in the moſt exalted fervour of devotion. 
Then riſing ſuddenly up, ſhe raiſed her heart to 
God, and began to ſing, in compliance with the 


cuſtom of the place, ſome ſtanzas in honour of the 


monaſtery. Her melodious voice reſounded through 
the church. Four ſtrangers came in while ſhe ſang, 
They kneeled down to pray ; but their devotions 
were ſoon ſuſpended by the influence of her voice. 
The eldeft of them liſtened with earneſt attention. 
My ſon, then ſaid he to one of the other three; ſhe 
whom I hear is either an angel, or elſe my daughter, 
Feliciana. Yes, I know her, replied the young 
man; ſhe is my ſiſter, and not an angel ; and if my 


hand will but ſecond my juſt anger, ſhe ſhall ſoon 


ſing in a different tone. So ſaying, he drew his 
dagger, ran up to his ſiſter, and would have plun- 
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ged the weapon in her breaſt, had not the old man 
perceiving his intention caught hold of his arm, and 


exclaimed ; Stay your hand, my ſon, profane not 
this holy place by thedding here the blood of a guil- 


ty and unfortunate creature. Puniſhment would 
follow the raſh deed. Let us have patience. She 


cannot eſca Pe Us. 


The impetuous attempt of the youth, and the 


remonſtrance of the old man occaſioned fuch a noiſe 


through the church, that Feliciana was diſturbed in 
her devotion, and ceaſed finging. The pilgrims 


and others who witneſſed the ſcene, could not hin- 
der them from dragging her out of the church inta 


the ſtreet. But they crowded all about, to ſtay the 


father and brother from perpetrating their bloody 
. purpoſe. Notwithſtanding all their eager endea- 


vours, however, they would have failed; had not 


the officers of juſtice interpoſed, and arrefted the 


hands of the aſſaſſins. 


While Feliciana was thus under the protection of 
the Jaws, till cognizance could be taken of her. 
crime; and while her cries and the angry vocifera- 
tions of her brother, with the murmurs which ran 


through the crowd, redoubled the general confu- 


ion, fix gentlemen well mounted, entered the ſquare 


before 
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before the church. Two of thoſe men were imme- 


diately known to be Don Francis Pizarro, and Don 


Juan d'Orellana. The third wore a maſk. All 


the three enquired into the cauſe of the diſturbance, 
and were informed, that the officers of juſtice were 


defending a female pilgrim againſt two perſons who 
called themſelves her father and brother. The 


maſked cavalier inſtantly knew Feliciana in her diſ- 
guiſe; ſprang from his horſe, drew his ſword, and 


placed himſelf beſide her, took off his maſk, and 


thus addreſſed her father and brother. If there be 
any cauſe of complaint, that has not been given by 
Feliciana, but by me who have married her againſt 


your will. I am Roſanio. You know me to be 
of noble birth and competent fortune. Was it to 
be thought, that when I adored Feliciana, and was 


favoured with her affection, I could yield to Don 


Diego, whom you preferred to me, without any 


reaſon of preference, but merely your own good 
pleaſure ? Beſides, ſaid he, if I have offended you 
by intermarrying into your family without your con- 
ſent, I humbly intreat your pardon for an error to 
which I was urged by love. I ſhould not have fail- 
ed in the reſpect due to you, by taking this ſtep, if 
J had not ſeen you too much inclined to favour my 
rival, and to view me with a degree of averſion 
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for which I could not think, that I had given you 
juſt grounds. 


Feliciana, trembling while Roſanio ſpoke, had 


caught hold of his girdle. Before her enemies 


could open their mouths to reply, Francis Pizarro 


_ embraced the father, and Juan d'Orellana, the bro- 


ther; thoſe gentlemen having long been in habits 
of intimacy with them. Where is your wonted pru- 
dence, Don Pedro ? ſaid Pizarro. Is it poſſible 
that ſo wiſe a man as you can give himſelf up to 
ſuch a tranſport of paſſion? The offence you com- 
plain of, will ſurely be better pardoned than pu- 
niſhed. Why ſhould you think Don Roſanio un- 
worthy of your Feliciana? Is there a man of a 
better character or an eaſier fortune in your whole 


city? He has riches, rank, and virtue to recom- 


mend him. It would be blind injuſtice in you to 


forbid ſo ſuitable a match. Juan d'Orellana warm- 


ly ſeconded theſe remonſtrances. If you are not 
affected by theſe conſiderations, ſaid he, I have in 
my houſe, a pledge which muſt infallibly reconcile 
you to Feliciana : a child whom you cannot refuſe 
for your grandſon, without denying yourſelf, for 
the infant bears the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to vou. 


Don 
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Don Pedro Tenorio ſeemed to be loſt in thou ght, 
and made no immediate reply. Suddenly, how- 


ever, he went up to his ſon Don Sancho, ſnatch- 
ed his dagger from his hand, and then ran to 


embrace Don Roſanio, who kneeled before him, 
and embraced his knees in all the ardour of grati- 
tude, and affection. Feliciana followed his example. 
Tears ſtreamed from her eyes: her boſom heaved 
with deep ſighs; and ſhe at laſt fainted away. 


After ſhe was ſomewhat recovered, the ſpectators 
of this affecting ſcene began to expreſs a general joy. 
Every one congratulated Don Pedro and his ſon 
Don Sancho on the happy change of their ſenti- 
ments; and at the ſame time complimented Pizarro 
and d'Orellana upon the prudent diſcretion with 


which they had acted. 


The judges who had been preſent at the reconci- 
liation, conducted the company into the mondl\- 
try where they were ſumptuouſly entertained by 
the prior. The pilgrims accompanied their friend 
Feliciana. It was propoſed to repeat the marriage 
ceremony between her and Roſanio. Don Pedro 
made no oppoſition, but defired firſt to ſee his lit- 


tle grandſon. Juan d'Orellana had already ſent for 


the child. He was brought in. His grandfather 
took him in his arms, viewed him eagerly, and 
| 1 pleaſed 
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pleaſed to find the boy ſo like himſelf, embraced 


him in a tranſport of tenderneſs. May your mo- 
ther who has brought you forth, and your father 
who begot you, ſaid he, enjoy all poſſible felicity. 
And then he kiſſed away the tears which he had 
ſhed over the infant's face. Don Sancho ſhewed 
the ſame tenderneſs to his nephew; and declared 
that he ſhould be his heir. 


Feliciana now felt emotions towards her child, 
which had not been awaked in her breaſt by the 
firft night of him. It ſeemed as if nature had repreſſed 
her voice till Roſanio appeared. But maternal 3 in- 
ſtindt now did its part. The happy pair received 
their child, and careſſed him gith equal fondneſs, 


When peace and reconciliation were thus eſta- 
bliſhed between them and the family of Don Pedro, 
their marriage was confirmed by a new ſolemniza- 
tion. The ceremony was performed in the church 
of our Lady at Guadaloupe. Joy ſparkled in every 
eye, and ſwelled every heart. The pilgrims were 
; pleaſed that they had been the inſtruments of bring- 
ing about ſo much. The young couple uttered the 
_ warmeſt wiſhes for their welfare: and they then 

took their leave and continued their journey. 
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EMILI AS AND SOPHIA. 


3 is of a reſpectable family; ſhe has PRO 
natural diſpoſitions ; great ſenſibility of heart; and 
a warmth of imagination which ſometimes requires 


to be moderated. Her judgment is rather correct 


than acute; her temper agreeable, but unequal ; 


her figure an ordinary and yet a pleaſing one; her 


countenance full of expreſſion: one may indeed 
accoſt her with indifference, but no one can leave 
her without emotion. Other young women poſleſs 


good qualities which ſhe has not; and ſome are 


endowed with almoſt all that ſhs has; but no one 
poſſeſſes an aſſemblage of qualities better adapted to 
form an excellent character. She derives an advan- 
tage from her very defects; were ſhe more perfect, 


ſhe would be leſs amiable. 


Sophia is not a beauty. But, in her preſence, 
men forget her beauty, and handſome women learn 
to deſpiſe their own charms. At firſt one would 
hardly ſuppoſe her tolerably handſome ; 5 but ſhe 
improves upon acquaintance ; the oftener we” ſee 
her, ſo much the more are we captivated. Where 


moſt others loſe, ſhe gains; and what ſhe has once 


gained, ſhe never loſes. It is poſſible enough for 


2 
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a woman to have finer eyes, a prettier mouth, a 


more majeſtic air; but none can have a happier ſize, 
a finer complexion, a whiter hand, a ſmaller foot, 
a look of preater ſweetnefs, or a countenance more 
engagingly expreſſive. She dazzles not, but ſhe 


engages and charms; and one can ſcarcely ſay how. 


Sophia is fond of dreſs, and knows how to dreſs 


with taſte and neatneſs. She always afliſts at the 
toilet of her mother. She is not fond of rich clothes. 


Simple elegance is the utmoſt perfection the aims at, 


in her dreſs. She,knows not which are the faſhion- 


able colours; but chooſes with exquiſite judgment, 


thoſe which beſt become her. There is no young 
woman who has leſs the appearance of dreſſing with 
care, and yet none is more nice in the choice and 
diſpoſition of every thing ſhe wears. Every article 
of dreſs ſhe puts on is choſen with ſolicitous pains; 
and yet all has the moft artleſs appearance. Her 
dreſs is apparently very modeſt, but in reality highly 
coquettiſh. She diſplays not, but hides her charms ;. 
but then ſhe hides them ſo as to provoke imagina- 
tion, and thus gives them more power over the' 


heart, than if they were unfolded to the eye. At 


ſeeing her, one naturally obſerves ; here is a modeſt: 


and prudent young woman : but while you remain: 


in her preſence, it is impoſſible to withhold your 
K 2 eyes 
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eyes and your heart from roving all over her perſon: 
one is almoſt tempted to ſay that her dreſs has been 
put on with fo much ſimplicity only that it might 
be taken off, piece by piece, by the imagination. 


Sophia has good natural talents. She is ſenſible 
of this; and has not neglected to cultivate them. 
But never having cultivated them with great art, 
ſhe has ſatisfied herfelf with exerciſing her fine 
voice in finging correct and with taſte, her little 
feet in walking lightly, eaſily, gracefully, and in 
curtſeying or bowing without awkwardneſs or in- 
convenience. She has had no ſinging maſter but 
her father, no miſtreſs to teach her dancing, but 
her mother; and an organiſt in the neighbourhood 
gave her ſome leſſons on the harpſichord which ſhe 
has fince practiſed by herſelf. At firſt ſhe thought 
only of ſhewing her hand to advantage; ſhe then 
found that the ſounds of the harpſichord improved 
Her voice; by degrees, her ear was formed to the 
ſenſe of harmony. As ſhe grew up, ſhe began to 
feel the charms of muſical expreflion, and to love 

' muſic for its own fake. But, her muſical turn is 

rather a taſte than a talent; ſhe cannot expreſs one 
air in notes. | 

What 
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with greater care, is, the ſeveral ſorts. of work 
ſuitable to her ſex. There is no ſpecies of needle- 


work in which ſhe is not a miitreſs 3. but the work-- 
ing of lace is her favourite amuſement; . becauſe it 
requires an agreeable attitude of the body, and ex- 

erciſes and ſhews the fingers to advantage. She has 
likewiſe accuitomed herſelf to all the cares of houſe- 
keeping: ſhe is {killed- in the management of the 
kitchen, the knows the prices and qualities of pro- 
viſions; ſhe is expert at keeping accounts; and in- 
deed acts as houle- keeper. to her mother. As ſlie 


muſt herſelf be, one day or another, the miſtreſs of. 


a family, by ſuperintending her father's houte, ſhe 
is prepared for the management of. her own. She 
can perform the taſk of any one among the ſervants, 
and is always ready to do it chearfully. One can 


never direct well in any thing but what one can 


perform one's-{elf.- It is for this reaſon her mother 
employs her in this manner. As for Sophia, the 
looks not ſo far forward. Her firſt duty is that of 
a daughter; and this is the only one which ſhe, at 


preſent concerns herſelf about performing. The. 


only thing ſhe has in view, is to ſerve her mother, 
and relieve her of ſome part of the toil ſne would 
otherwiſe have as miſtreſs of a family. Yet, ſhe is 
not equally fond of every one of thele little taſks of 
: 4 houſcwifry. 
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houfewifry. For although no enemy to good eat- 


ing, ſhe does not like the kitchen. There is ſome- 


thing difguſting to her in the detail of cookery. 
She never finds it neat enough. She is delicate 
even to a fault in this reſpect: ſhe would rather 
fuffer the dinner to be fpoiled, than ſpot her ſleeve. 
For the fame reaſon, the never would take any 
charge of the garden. The mould has to her an 
aſpect of dirtineſs; ſhe never fees a dunghill, with- 
out fancying that ſhe feels the ſmell of it. 


She owes this faſtidious delicacy to her mother's 
leſſons. In her eſtimation, cleanlineſs is one of the 
principal duties of a woman; ſpecial, indiſpenſible, 


and enjoined by nature; there is not in nature a. 


more diſagreeable object than a flaternly woman; 
a huſband 1s not to be blamed for being diſguſted 
with a wife of this character. This duty ſhe has 
inculcated on her daughter from her infancy ; and 


has inſiſted on her paying ſuch attention to neatneſs, 


in her perſon, her drefs, her apartment, her work, 
and her toilet ;* that this care has become habitual 
to the young woman, who employs a great part of her 
time, and prefides over her diſpoſal of the remain= 
der, ſo far that, to do well whatever ſhe does, is 
only her ſecond care; her firſt, is always, to do it 
ne atly. E 
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Tet all this has not degenerated into vain affec- 
tation, or ridiculous delicacy; the refinements of 
luxury have no ſhare in it. Nothing but pure wa- 
ter is ever uſed in her apartment : ſhe knows no 
perfume but that of the flowers; nor will her huf- 
band ever inhale any fragrance ſweeter than her 
breath. However, her attention to theſe matters 
of outward propriety, has not led her to forget that 
ſhe ought to dedicate her life and her time to more 
important cares. She knows not, or deſpiſes that 
exceſſive attention to perſonal neatneſs, which has 
a tendency to ſtain and dim the luſtre of the mind. 


Sophia poſſeſſes that purity which is greatly above 


all exterior propriety. 
OE | j 
I have mentioned Sophia's being inclined even to 
gluttony. She was naturally fo. But, ſhe has be- 
come temperate by virtue, and by habit. It is not 
with girls as with boys, whom, to a certain length 


8 we may manage by applying to their appetite for 
delicacies of food. This appetite has ſuch an influ- 


ence on the character of the fex, that it would be 
dangerous not to check it. Little Sophia, in har 
infancy, whenever ſhe happened to go, alone, into 
her mother's cloſet, never came away empty-hand- 
ed; her integrity was not proof againſt the tempta- 
tion of confections and jellies. Her mother once 

| ” ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed her, ſeized her, chaſtiſed her, and made 


har fait for the theft. She at length perſuaded her 


that the ſweetmeats would ſpoil her teeth and that 


eating too much would render her ſhape coarſe. 
Sophia thus corrected herſelf, and when ſhe grew 


up, acquired other taſtes which have raiſed her a- 


bove that low ſenſuality. With women as well as 
with men, when the heart begins to be awakened 
to ſenlibility, gluttony is no longer a predomi- 
nant vice in the conſtitution. vophia has retain- 
ed the taſte moſt ſuitable for her tex; the is ſtill 
fond of milk and ſweet-meats ; the is fond of paſ- 
tries, but eats very little animal food; wine or any 


{ſtrong liquor ſhe has never yet taſted. Beſides, ſhe 


eats but very moderately of any diſh. Her ſex being 
leſs expoſed to labour than ours, require therefore 
leſs refreſhment. She loves and reliſhes what is 
good of every thing; but ſhe can allo content her- 


ſelf with what is indifferent. 


Sophia's underſtanding is folid, but not profound, 


and although not brilliant, yet diſplays itſelf in an 


agreeable manner. She pleaſes thoſe who talk to 


her, although her mind is not highly adorned, ac- 


cording to the ideas commonly entertained of the 
female underſtanding. Her's has not been formed 


dy reading, but merely by converſation with her fa- 


ther 
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ther and mother, by her own reflexions, and by 
the obſetvations ſhe has made on that little of the 


world which ſhe has ſeen. Sophia has a natural 
oaiety of temper ; in her infancy, ſhe was ever fro- 
licſome, but her mother has gradually impoſed a 
check on her levity, for fear, that too fudden a 
change might ſoon warn her of the arrival of the 
period when it would be neceſſary. She therefore 
became modeſt and reſerved, even before the natu- 
ral period of theſe virtues. That period is however 
arrived. It is eaſier for her to maintain that tone 
of manners which ſhe has aſſumed, than it would 
have been, to aſſume it, without giving a reaſon, 
why ? It is pleaſant enough to ſee her ſometimes, 
from a remainder of the habit ſhe has laid aſide, 
give herſelf up for a few minutes to the frolics of 
infancy, and then, upon ſudden recollection, check 
herſelf, bluſh, and look aſhamed. The interme- 
diate period between childhood and womanhood 
muſt partake of the characteriſtics of both the one 
and the other. | 


Sophia has too much ſenſibility, to preſerve an 
uniform equality of temper. . But, her nature is 
too gentle to allow her ſenſibility to become trou- 
bleſome to others; it is hurtful to none but herſelf. 
If but a word be faid to her, by which ſhe is hurt, 

| | ſhe 
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ſhe does not fly out into a paſſion, but her heart 
ſwells, and ſhe retires, to weep alone. But, if her 
father or mother call her back, ſhe ſtiſles her ſobs, 


wipes away her tears, and returns to laugh and be 


gay, as before. 


Nor is ſhe altogether exempt from caprice. Her 
temper, when too ſeverely tried, is apt to rebel, 
and then is ſhe liable to forget herſelf. But, allow 
her time for reflexion, and leave her tomakeamends 
in her own way for her error, and ſhe will almoſt 
make a merit of it. When puniſhed, ſhe is docile 
and ſubmiſſive; and ſhews that the is not ſo much 
aſhamed of the puniſhment as of the fault. If no 


notice is taken, ſhe never fails to make amends of 
Herſelf, and that ſo frankly and with ſo good a 


grace, that it is impoſlible to retain any reſentment 


againſt her. She would kiſs the ground before the 
- meaneſt ſervant in the family, without feeling the 


Humiliation painful; and aſſoon as ſhe has obtained 
forgivenneſs, her joy and her careſſes ſhew, of what 
a weight her heart is relieved. In a word, ſhe bears 
wrongs from others with patience, and is ever rea- 
dy to make amends for any that ſhe may have com- 
mitted, herſelf. Such is naturally the amiable tem- 
Per of her ſex, before it is ſpoiled by their intercourſe 
with ours. Woman is formed to yield to man, and 
7 EVEN. 
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even to bear with injuſtice from him; it would be 


impoſſible even to bring boys, this length. In them, 
feeling riſes and revolts againft injuſtice; they are 


not formed by nature, to bear with it. 


The love of virtue has become Sophia's predomi- 
nant paſſion. She loves it, becauſe there is nothing 


ſo beautiful as virtue : ſhe loves it, becauſe virtue 
conſtitutes the glory of woman, and, in Her opinion, 


exalts her to an equality with the angel's. She 


loves it as the only guide to happineſs, and becauſe 


ſhe can ſee nothing but miſery, and diſgrace in the 
life of a woman who deviates from the path of vir- 
tue; ſhe loves it, as dear to her reſpectable father, 
and to her affectionate and worthy mother; not 
ſatisfied with the happineſs they enjoy in their own 
virtue, they deſire to be made happy alſo by her's 
and the higheſt happineſs to which ſhe aſpires, is 
that of rendering them happy by her cares. All 
theſe ſentiments together animate her with a degree 
of enthuſiaſm which exalts her ſoul, and holds all 


her little inclinations in ſubjection to ſo noble a 


| paſſion. Sophia will continue chaſte and humane 


to her laſt ſigh; ſhe has ſecretly vowed to remain 
ſo, and that at a time when ſhe had already begun 


to feel how. much it would coſt her to obſerve her 
vow ; lhe vowed when ſhe might have revoked her 
| | vow, 
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vow, if ſhe had been formed to be the ſlave of the 
ſenſes. | | 


Sophia is not one of thoſe women whom the 
French eſteem amiable ; of a cold conſtitution, and 


coquettiſh through vanity, wiſhing rather to be 


bright than to pleaſe, and eager in purſuit, not of 


pleaſure, but of amuſement. Only, the natural 
neceſſity of love begins to diſtract her heart; her 
gaiety is gone. Sportive games no longer afford 
entertainment; inſtead of avoiding ſolitude, ſhe 


ſeeks it; and in ſolitude thinks of him who is one 
day to render it ſweet and intexeſting to her. All 
indifferent perſons are rather troubleſome to her. 
She wants not a court, but a lover. She would 
rather pleaſe one worthy man, and pleaſe him al- 


ways, than raiſe in her favour the voice of faſhion 


which exalts one to day, and another to-morrow. 


The judgment of women is ſooner and more fully 
formed than that of men. Being upon the defen- 
ſive almoſt from their infancy, and being intruſted 
with a treaſure which it is not eaſy to preſerve, 
they are, by conſequence, ſooner acquainted with 
good and evil. Sophia whoſe conſtitution has a 


tendency to render her premature in every thing, 


has likewiſe had her judgment ſooner formed than 


other 
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other young women commonly have. In this there 
is nothing extraordinary; maturity does not inva- 


riably attend the ſame preciſe age. 


Sophia is informed of her duties and of the rights 


of our ſex and of her own. She is acquainted with 


the faults of men and the vices of women; 'and not 
leſs with their oppoſite qualities and virtues, all 
which are engraven on the bottom of 'her heart. 
It is impoſſible to have a higher idea of a woman 
of worth than that which ſhe has conceived, yet 
does ſhe not contemplate this idea with diſlike. 
But, ſhe thinks with more complacency of a worthy 
man, a man of merit; ſhe feels, that ſhe is made 
for ſuch a man, is worthy of him, can make him 
as happy as he can make her. She knows, that 
ſhe will be able to diſtinguiſh ſuch a man whenever 
ſhe meets with him. The great object is, to find 
him out. | 


Women are naturally good judges of the merits 
of men, and we of the merits of women : this is 


reciprocally the privilege of the two ſexes, and this 
both of them know. Sophia knows that this is her 


privilege, and avails herſelf of it, but with the mo- 
deſty becoming her youth, her inexperience, and 
her condition: ſhe judges only of things which are 
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within the reach of her underſtanding, and that 


only when it is neceſſary for her to diſcover ſome © | 


uſeful maxim. She never ſpeaks of the ablent but 
with the greateſt circumſpection, eſpecially, if they 
are women: ſhe is of opinion that women when 
they talk of their own ſex become flanderous and 
ſatyrical, although equitable while they confine their 
converſation to our ſex. To this ſubject therefore 
does Sophia confine herſelf. As to the women, ſhe 
never ſpeaks of them unleſs to mention what good 
ſhe knows of them; this, ſhe thinks, it becomes 


her to relate for the honour of her ſex. Of thoſe of 
whom ſhe has nothing good to ſay, ſhe ſays nothing. 


Sophia has had little practice in the world; but 
ſhe is obliging and attentive in her manners, and 


there is a grace in all ſhe does. A happy natural 


turn of mind does her more ſervice than a great 


deal of art could. She has a certain politeneſs about 
her which is independent of forms, not ſubject to 


faſhions, nor liable to vary with them, but ariſing 
from a deſire to pleaſe; and it never fails to pleaſe. 
She pays no filly compliments, nor invents any far 
fetched ones; the never ſoys to people, that ſhe is 
very much obliged to them, that they do her a 
great deal of honour. nor ever begs them not to 
take the trouble, &c. She is {till leis ſtudious to 

give 
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give a turn to her phraſes. For any piece of at- 
tention, or mark of politeneſs, ſhe anſwers ſimply 
with a curteſy, or 1 thank you ; but this phraſe from 
her mouth means much more than when uttered 
by another. In return for a real ſervice, ſhe allows 


her heart to expreſs itfelf in its genuine language, 
but its effuſions are not mere compliments. She 


has never ſubjected to various capricious uſages of 
ours, the abſurdity of which is apparent; as, for 
inſtance, when a young woman gives her hand, in 
paſſing from one room to another, to an old man 


who has much more need to be ſupported by her, 


than ſhe by him. When a perfumed gallant offers 
her this piece of ſervice, ſhe leaves the officious 


| gentleman upon the ſtair-caſe, and trips haſtily in- 


to the room, telling him that ſhe is not crippled. 


Although not tall, ſhe has never worn high heeled 


ſhoes; her feet are ſmall enough to make an hand- 
ſome appearance without them. 


Not only is ſhe ſilent and reſpectful in the com- 


pany of married women, but even with married 


men, or any who are elder than herſelf. She never 


fits above them, unleſs in compliance with their 
commands, and always returns aſſoon as poflible, 


to reſume her proper place: for ſhe conſiders the 


privileges of age as preferable to thoſe of the ſex, 
3 the 
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the former having in their Ne the advantzge of 
ſuperior wiſdom. 


With young perſons of her own age ſhe acts dif- 
| ferently : another tone of manners is neceſſary, to 


| impreſs them with reſpect; and this ſhe can very 


well aſſume without laying aſide that air of modeſty 
which becomes her. If they are themfelves modeſt 
and reſerved, ſhe readily behaves to them with the 


amiable frankneſs of youth; their innocent conver- 


ſation is gay and ſportive, yet decent; if it becomes 
ſerious, ſhe wiſhes to give it an uſeful turn; if in- 
ſipid, ſhe puts an end to it: for ſhe deſpiſes the 
trifling jargon of gallantry, as an affront to her ſex. 
She well knows that the man whom fhe wiſhes to 
find cannot uſe this jargon : and ſhe will never wil- 
lingly hear from another, what would be unbe- 
coming for him whoſe idea is impreſſed on her heart. 
The opinion which ſhe entertains of the rights of 


her ſex, the dignity of mind which naturally ac- 


companies the purity of her ſentiments, that energy 


of virtue which ſhe feels within herſelf, and which 


renders her reſpectable in her own eyes, make her 
often hear with indignation that ſoft language which 
is offered to amuſe her. She does not receive it 


with apparent reſentment, but with an ironical ap- 
plauſe which diſconcerts the ſpeaker, or with a tone 


of 
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of unexpected coldneſs. When ſome ſpeechifying 
_ gallant begins to ſpeak her praiſes, and tells her of 
her beauty, grace, and of the happineſs of pleaſing 
her, ſhe will politely interrupt him with ſaying 3 
fir, I fear, I know all this better than you; if we 
have nothing more curious to ſpeak of, I ſuppoſe 
we may have done with the converſation. In an 
inſtant, ſhe drops the gentleman a deep curteſy, 
and is gone. Let our agreeable men ſay, if it is 
eaſy to ſtop their babbling in this manner, 


Not but that the is fond. enough of praiſe, when 
the has reaſon to think it intelligent and fincere. 
Before you expreſs your ſenſe of her merit, you 
muſt begin with proving your own. Homage foun- 
ded on eſteem may indeed flatter her lofty mind 
but the mere trifling of gallantry ſhe always rejects 
with diſdain, Sophia was not formed to enjoy this. 


With all this maturity of judgment, and although 
as fully formed in all reſpects, as if the were twenty 
years of age, Sophia being, however, only fifteen, 
cannot be treated by her parents, as is ſuitable for 
a child. Hardly will they have perceived that ſhe 
begins to be affected with the firſt anxiety of youth, 
when they will Haſte to provide for the conſequences 
of this feeling. Their diſcourſe to her will be ten- 
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the former having in their favour the advantage of 


ſuperior wiſdom. 


With young perſons of her own age ſhe acts dif- 


ferently: another tone of manners is neceſſary, to 
impreſs them with reſpect; and this ſhe can very 
well aſſume without laying aſide that air of modeſty 


which becomes her. If they are themſelves modeſt 


and reſerved, ſhe readily behaves to them with the 
amiable frankneſs of youth ; their innocent conver- 
ſation is gay and ſportive, yet decent; if it becomes 
ſerious, ſhe wiſhes to give it an uſeful turn; if in- 
ſipid, ſhe puts an end to it: for ſhe deſpiſes the 


trifling jargon of gallantry, as an affront to her ſex. 


She well knows that the man whom ſhe wiſhes to 
find cannot uſe this jargon : and the will never wil- 
lingly hear from another, what would be unbe- 
coming for him whoſe idea is impreſſed on her heart. 


The opinion which ſhe entertains of the rights of 
her ſex, the dignity of mind which naturally ac- 


eompanies the purity of her ſentiments, that energy 


of virtue which fhe feels within herſelf, and which 


renders her reſpectable in her own eyes, make her 
often hear with indignation that ſoft language which 


is offered to amuſe her. She does not receive it 
with apparent reſentment, but with an ironical ap- 
plauſe which diſconcerts the ſpeaker, or with a tone 
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of unexpected coldneſs. When ſome ſpeechifying 
gallant begins to {peak her praiſes, and tells her of 
her beauty, grace, and of the happineſs of pleaſing 


| Her, ſhe will politely interrupt him with ſaying ; 


fir, J fear, I know all this better than you; it we 
have nothing more curious to ſpeak of, I ſuppoſe 
we may have done with the converſation, In an 
inſtant, ſhe drops the gentleman a deep curteſy, 
and is gone. Let our agreeable men ſay, if it is 
eaſy to ſtop their babbling in this manner. 


Not but that ſhe is fond. enough of praiſe, when 
ſhe has reaſon to think it intelligent and fincere. 
Before you expreſs your ſenſe of her merit, you 


muſt begin with. proving your own. Homage foun- 


ded on eſteem may indeed flatter her lofty mind; 


dut the mere trifling of gallantry ſhe always rejects 


with diſdain. Sophia was not formed to enjoy this. 


With all this maturity of judgment, and although 
as fully formed in all reſpects, as if the were twenty 
years of age, Sophia being, however, only fifteen, 


cannot be treated by her parents, as is ſuitable for 


a child, Hardly will they have perceived that ſhe 


begins to be affected with the firſt anxiety of youth, 
when they will Raſte to provide for the conſequences 


of this feeling. Their diſcourſe to her will be ten- 
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der and ſenfible, ſuch as ſuits her age and character. 


Her character being ſuch as it has been REES, 
her father will thus addreſs her: | 


Sophia you are now a tall young woman: and it 
is not the intention of nature, that you ſhould re- 
main always in your preſent condition. It is our 
deſire to ſee you happy; and this for our own 
ſake, becauſe our happineſs depends upon your's. | 
The happineſs of a virtuous young woman is to be 
found in making ſome worthy man happy. We 
muſt think of marrying you, and think of it in 
time; for on marriage depends the fate of life, and 
we can never have too much time to think of it. 

Nothing is more difficult than the choice of a 
good huſband, unleſs perhaps the choice of a good 
wife. You, Sophia, will be that uncommon woman; 
you will be the pride of our life, and the felicity of 
our old age; but, whatever may be your merit, 
there are men in the world who have ſtill more 
merit than you. There is not one who might not 
be proud of obtaining you; there are many who 
would honour you ſtill more, than you could them. 
In this number, we muſt find out one who will be 
a ſuitable match for you, acquaint ourſelves with 
* and make you acquainted with him. 

The 
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| 1 3 greateſt happineſs of marriage depends upon 

1 ſuch a variety of circumſtances, that it would be 
folly to think of uniting them all in our favour. 
Let us firſt fecure the moſt important; if the reſt 
can be, at the ſame time obtained, they are not to 
be neglected; if they are wanting, let us be con- 

tent without them. Perfect happineſs is no where 
on earth to be found. But, the greateft of all mis- 


fortunes, and what we may at all times avoid, is, 
to be unfortunate through faults of our own. 


4 | There are natural advantages, others which de- 
pend upon the inſtitutions of ſociety, and others 
ſtill which are merely creatures of opinion. Parents 
and relations may be judges of the two latter in the 
caſe of marriage ; children themſelves muſt judge 
of the former. Marriages contracted by the autho- 
rity of the parents are regulated ſolely with a view 
to the advantages dependent upon inſtitution and 
opinion. In this cafe it is not the young couple 
that are married, but their fortunes and conditions 
in life. Theſe may change, but the perſons will 
{till remain; be fortune what it may, perſonal rela- 
tions alone can make a marriage happy or unhappy. 
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Your mother was a woman of rank, and I was 
rich; theſe were the ſole conſiderations upon which 
f : we 
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we were united by our parents. I have loſt my for- 
tune, ſhe her name; forgotten as ſhe is by her fa- 
mily, what do the advantages of her birth now a- 
vail her; but, amid our misfortunes, the union of 


our hearts has conſoled us for all. The uniformity 


of our taſtes has induced us to chuſe this place of 


retirement, where we live in happy poverty, and 
find in each other's ſociety more than the world 
could confer. Sophia is our common treaſure. 


We bleſs heaven for having given her to us, and 
for taking away the unſubſtantial gifts of fortune. 


See, my child, how providence has acted in reſpect 
to us. The conveniencies for which we married 
are gone; thoſe which were overlooked as of no 
value now conſtitute all our happineſs. * 


Mutual affection is the tie that ſhould always u- 


nite a married pair firſt. Their eyes and hearts 


ſhould be their firſt guides; for as their firſt duty, 
when they are united, is to love one another, and 
love depends not upon ourſelves; this duty neceſ- 
ſarily implies another, that mutual love ought al- 
ways to go b ore marriage. You ſee, my Sophia, 
that we preach mo auſtere morality. We would 
make you miſtreſs of Tou feli, and leave you. the 


choice of your own a huſband. 


| Ai 
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After mentioning our reaſons for leaving you en- 
tirely at liberty; it is but fair to inform you, that 
you ought to make a very cautious uſe of this liber- 
ty. Daughter, you are good and reaſonable, you 
poſſeſs integrity and piety, you have. ſuch accom- 
pliſhments as beſt become a woman of true worthy 
and you are not deſtitute of natural charms z but, 
you are poor; you have the moſt eſtimable advan- 
tages, but want thoſe which are moſt eſteemed. 
Aſpire, therefore only to what you may obtain, 
and regulate your ambition, not by our opinions 
or your own, but by the eſtimation of the world. 
If equal merit alone were to determine your choice, 
1 know not where I ſhould confine your hopes; but 
raiſe, them not above your fortune, and remember 
that it is one of the ſmalleſt. That a man who is 
- deſerving of you may not be deterred by the ine- 
quality of your fortune; you muſt then do what he 
will not; Sophia muſt imitate her mother, and en- 
ter only into a family that will be proud of her. 
You ſaw us not in our opulence ; we had fallen in- 
to poverty before you were born; you cheer our 
poverty, and ſhare it without diſcontent. Believe 
me, Sophia, and ſtrive to obtain the goods of for- 
tune which we thank heaven for taking away from 
us; our happineſs has commenced ſince we loſt our. 
wealth. | 


You 
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Jou are too lovely not to pleaſe ſomebody, and 
not ſo wretchedly poor as to be an incumbrance to 5 
any worthy man. You will be fought poſſibly by |” 
perſons who have not merit to deſerve you. If they 
ſhew themſelves to you in their true colours, you 
will eſtimate them at their juſt value; all their art 
and ſhow will not long impoſe upon you; but al- [2 
though your judgment be juſt, yet you are inexpe- 
rienced, and know not to what a degree men are 
capable of ſimulation; a villain” who has addreſs 


. 


may ſtudy your turn of mind, in order to ſeduce 
you, and may feign virtues which he does not poſ- 
ſels. Such a man might ruin you, Sophia, before 
you were aware, and you might know your error 
only to lament it. The moſt dangerous of all ſnares, 


and the only one which reaſon cannot ſhun, is that 
of the ſenſes. If ever you have the mis fortune to 


fall by this ſnare, illuſions and chimeras will dance 
before you, your cyes will be faſcinated, your judge= 


ment diſturbed, even your error will be dear to you, 
and kong ſenſible of it, you will be diſpoſed to 


remain in it. Daughter, it is to the good ſenſe and 
viriuvous diſpoſitions of Sophia I commit you. 


While your heart remains indifferent, judge for. - 

yourſelf; but as ſoon as you are in love, commit \ 

Taurſelf to the care of your mother. | 5 
What 
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What I thus propoſe to you, is a mark of our eſ- 
teem, and reſtores the order of nature. Parents 
commonly chuſe a huſband for a daughter, and con- 
ſult her only for forms ſake. We act in a directly 
contrary manner ; you ſhall chuſe, and only conſult 
us. Uſe your right; uſe it freely and wiſely. The 
huſband. who is proper for you muſt be of your 
own choice not ours; but, it muſt be left to us to 
judge whether you are not miſtaken in reſpect to 


your deſire, and whether you unknowingly do ano- 


ther thing than what we have agreed that you ſhall. 
Birth, fortune, rank, and opinion come not under 
our conſideration. Take a man with whoſe perſon 
you are pleaſed, and who is of a proper character; 
and then, be he what he will in all other reſpects, 
we will accept him for our ſon-in-law. His fortune 
will be ſufficient, if he has arms to labour, is of vir- 
tuous manners, and loves his family. His rank 
muſt be illuſtrious, if he is ennobled by virtue. 
Although the world ſhould blame ns, what matters 
it? It is not the public approbation we deſire; your 
happineſs is all we aim at. 

But, in the mean time, Sophia's father and mo- 
ther believing that matches would not come to their 
hamlet in queſt of her,—for it is to ſequeſtered hams 
lets that virtue delights to retire, icnt their davgh- 

"op 
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ter to paſs a winter in town with an aunt whom 
they ſecretly acquainted with the purpoſe of the viſit. 


I | Siophia's aunt, in compliance with the wiſhes of her 3 
parents, preſented her in different families, took her 


out with herſelf, into ſociety, and to entertainments; 
ſhewed her the world, or rather ſhewed her to the | 


world; for Sophia little heeded its buſtle. It was 
obſerved, however, that ſhe did not avoid young 
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men who who were of an agreeable figure and ap- ; 
peared modeſt and decent in their manners. Her 
reſerve ſeemed even artfully to attract them by a 
charm no leſs powerful than coquetry ; but after 
converſing with them once or twice, ſhe uſed ever 
after to ſhun them. That air of dignity which 
ſeemed to command their homage was ſoon ſucceed- 
ed by a more humble carriage, and by cold, repul- 
five politeneſs. Conſtantly attentive to her own 


wants, ſhe gave them no occaſion of ſerving her; 
and this was declaring plainly enough that 2 
would not be their miſtreſs. | 


Feeling hearts are never fond of tumultuous 
pleaſures ; theſe are the vain, unrea+bliſs of perſons 
deſtitute of feeling who fancy that giddy gaiety and 
noiſy diſſipation are the enjoyments of life, Sophia, ( 
not finding what ſhe ſought, and deſpairing to find 


it, 
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it, left the city. She had a tender affection for her 


parents; nothing could make up to her the want of 
their ſociety, or make her forget them. She returned 


long before the time which was fixed for her return. 


Hardly had ſhe reſumed her former ſituation and 


employment in her father's houſe, when it was per- 


ceived that although her conduct was ſtill the ſame, 
her temper was altered. She was at times capricious, 


and peeviſh, abſent, and melancholy, and would 


retire by herſelf, to weep. They at firſt ſuppoſed 
that ſhe was in love, and was aſhamed of her paſſion. 
When this was mentioned to her however, ſhe pro- 


teſted that ſhe had ſeen nobody who had made the 


lighteſt impreſſion upon her heart, 


Still however her melancholy continued to grow 
upon her, and her health began to decline. Her 
mother was troubled at the change, and reſolved 
to learn the cauſe. She took her apart, and uſing 
that inſinuating language, and thoſe tender careſſes 
which only the tenderneſs of a mother knows how 
to employ. Daughter, ſaid ſhe, I bore you in my 
womb, and conſtantly bear you in my heart, depoſe 
your ſecret ſentiments in your mother's boſom. 
What ſecrets have you which cannot be revealed 
to a mother? who pitics your griefs? who ſympa- 


Vol. II. "ME; thizes 
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thizes in them? Ah! my child, muſt I be afflicted 
unto death for your ſorrows, without knowing what 


| they are, and whence they ariſe | 


Inſtead of wiſhing to hide her griefs from her 
mother, the young woman ſought no better than 
to have her for her confident and comforter. But, 


ſhame hindered her to ſpeak, and her modeſty could 
not find language to deſcribe the emotion which af- 


fected and bewildered her ſenſes. At laſt her baſh- 1 


ful ſhame betrayed her feelings to her mother, and 


ſhe drew from her the humiliating avowal. Inſtead 


of afflicting her by unjuſt reprimands, ſhe conſoled 
her, pitied her, and wept with her. ' She was too 
wiſe to attribute to her as a crime, a misfortune 
which her virtue rendered ſevere. But, why had 
ſhe continued to ſubject herſelf unneceſſarily to an 
evil for which ſhe might have found fo eaſy a re- 
medy ? Why had ſhe not availed herſelf of the per- 
miſſion which had been given her? Why not ac- 


cept or chuſe out a huſband ? Knew ſhe not that 


her fate depended upon herſelf alone, and that, 


whatever might be her chojce, it ſhould be con- 


firmed by parents, as they were ſure that ſhe could 
chuſe none but a worthy man ? She had been ſent 


to the town, but had not choſen to remain there; 


ſeveral admirers had offered; but the had rejected 
| | | them 
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them all. What did ſhe expect? What would ſhe 


have? Unaccountable contradiction! 


- The anſwer was eaſy. Had an occaſional com- 


panion been all ſhe wanted, her choice might ſoon 
have been made. But, a maſter for life is not ſo 
eaſily choſen. And theſe two cannot be ſeparated, 
a young woman muſt wait, and often loſe her youth, 
before ſhe can find a man with whom ſhe can ven- 
ture the happineſs of her life This was Sophia's 
caſe. She wanted a lover, but that lover muſt be 
her huſband; and indeed for the ſatisfaction of 
ſuch a heart as her's, a lover would- be almoſt as 
hard-to find as huſband. None of all the gay young 
men who had fluttered about her, poſſeſſed any other 
recommendation than that of equality of age; all 
other qualifications were wanting to them. Their 
ſuperficial minds, their vanity, their unmeaning 
ſmall-talk, their looſe morals, their frivolous pur- 
ſuit of faſhion diſguſted her. She ſought for a man, 


and found only monkies; ſhe ſought a ſoul, but 


could find none. 


How unfortunate am I! ſaid ſhe to her mother, 
T wiſh to fall in love, but can find no man to pleaſe 
me. My heart rejects all thoſe who win my ſenſes. 


I ſee not one who excites my deſires, not one who 
M 2 does 
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does not diſpuſt them. Taſte not ſounded on eſteem 
cannot laſt. Ah! it is not merely a man your 
Sophia wants; the model of him who muſt be her's 
has been too long impreſied upon her heart. None 
but him can the love; with none elſe can ſhe be 
happy. She hed rather waſte away, and ſtruggle 
- with her feelings. She had rather die unhappy, 


but free, than in deſpair with a man whom fhe 
could not love, and whom ſhe would render un- 
happy. Better not to be, than to pine away in un- 
intermitting ſufferings. 


Her mother was ſtruck with the ſingularity of her 
ſentiments, and thought them ſo ſtrange that ſhe 
could not help ſuſpecting ſome my ſtery to be con- 
cealed under them. Sophia was without prudery 
or affectation. How could this exceſs of delicacy 
ſuit her character who, from her infancy had learn- 
ed nothing ſo much as to accommodate herſelf to 
the manners of thoſe with whom ſhe lived, and 
make a virtue of neceſlity i ? That model of the ami- 
able man with whom ſhe was enchanted, and who 
was ſo conſtantly mentioned in all her converſations, 
led her mother to ſuſpect that this capricious'idea 
had ſome foundation which ſhe knew not of, and 
| that Sophia had not told all her mind. The un- 
pp young woman oppreſſed by her ſecret unea- 


line ſs, 
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ſineſs, ſought nothing better than to open her mind a 
more fully. Her mother urged her. She heſitated, 
but was at laſt prevailed on, and going out of the room 
without ſaying any thing, returned, within a little, 

' with a book in her hand. Pit y your unhappy daugh- 
ter, ſaid ſhe, her diſtreſs is incurable, her tears can 
never be dried up. You would know the cauſe; here 

it is, ſaid ſhe, throwing the book upon the table. 

Hler mother took up the book, and opened it. It was: 
the adventures of Telemachus. She did not at firſt 
conceive the meaning of this myſterious confeſſion. 

| By a ſeries of queſtions, and obſcure anſwers, ſhe 
at length came to underſtand that her daughter was: 
the rival of Eucharis : a diſcovery which gave her 
no ſmall ſurpriſe. 1 - 


Sophia was in love with Telemachus; and loved 
with an ardour of paſlion which nothing could cure. 
When her father and mother knew her folly, they 
laughed at it, and imagined that they might cure 1 
her of it by reaſon. But, they were wrong, for 0 4 N 
reaſon was not on their ſide. Sophia could reaſon 1 
as well as they. Often did ſhe reduce them to 
ſilence by uſing their own reaſonings againſt them- 
ſelves, and ſhewing that they had done wrong in 


forming her for a man of a different age than that 
in which {he lived, that ſhe mult either adopt her 
M3 huſband's 
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huſband's modes of thinking, or communicate her's 


to him, that they had rendered the former impoſ- 


ble by the manner in which they had brought her 
up, and that the other was preciſely what ſhe ſought, 


Give me, ſaid ſhe, a man who is impreſſed or may 
be impreſſed with my own maxims, and I will make 
him my huſband. But, till that ſhall happen, why 
blame me? Pity me, rather, I am unhappy, not 
fooliſh. Does the heart depend upon the will 2. 


Has not my father ſaid that it does not? Is it my 


fault, that I love an imaginary being ? I am no 
viſionary, I want not a Prince; I afk not Telema- 
chus, I know him to be a fictitious character, I aft. 
only ſome man reſembling him and why may there 
not as well be ſuch a one as he as ſuch a one as 1? 
No, let us not preſume thus to diſhonor humanity; 


let us net ſuppoſe an amiable and virtuous man 


merely a chimera. There muſt be ſuch a man, and 
perhaps he is in fearch of me, of a woman who has 


a heart to love him. But who is he? Where is he? 
I know him not, I have not yet ſeen him; un- 
doubtedly, I have not ſeen him. O mother! why 
have you made virtue ſo amiable in my eyes? If 
only virtue can gain my love, you are more blame- 
Able for this than I. 


But, 
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my evils occaſion you but little uneaſineſs. 
ſtedfaſtly upon him, and aſk, Emilius, do you think 
as you fay? That inſtant he flung himſelf, in con- 
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Zut, it is now time to ſhew my pupil to Sophia. 
We leave Paris, in a penfive, melancholy humour. 
That ſcene of nonſenſe and folly is not the centre 
of our happineſs. Emilius turns back upon it an 


idea of diſdain, and fays with ſcorn, how many 


days have I loſt in vain purſuits! Ah! here I ſhall 
never find the wife of my heart; you know it well, 
my friend ; but, my time coſts you nothing, and 
I look 


fuſion, upon my neck, and locked me in his arms, 


but could make no reply. Indeed this is the only 


reply he ever makes when he is wrong. 
We are now in the open country, like true 
knights-errant ; not, like them, ſeeking adventures 


| theſe we are rather flecing, when we quit Paris; 


but we imitate them in wandering careleſsly with- 
out any certain direction of our journey, ſometimes 
proceeding quick, and ſometimes ſlowly. I do not 
ſuppoſe any reader ſo much prejudiced in behalf of 
cuſtoms as to imagine that we are both aſleep in # 


good cloſe poſt-chaiſe, proceeding onwards, with- 


out ſeeing or obſerving any thing, thus killing ab- 
folutely the ſpace between our ſetting out and our 
reaching our journey's end. 


I have 
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I have ſet a period to our firſt journey of which 
there is no immediate proſpect: the pretext was: 


eaſy; when we left Paris, we were to go to a diſ- 
tance in ſearch of a wife. 


After wandering for ſome days among hills and 
pathleſs vallies, we knew not where we were. 


This was a matter of no conſequence to us to whom 


all roads are equally good, provided they end ſome- 


where. But, when hungry, one can no longer 
wander about, without looking for ſome place of 


| refreſhment. We had the good fortune to meet 
with a peaſant who led us to his cottage. We eat, 
with an eager appetite of his poor dinner. When. 
he ſaw us ſo hungry and weary; Would to God, 
ſaid he, that you had happened to take the other 
fide of the hill; you would have been better re- 


ceived :—you would have found there an houſe 


of peace people ſo charitable, ſo good !—Not that 


A will allow them to have kinder hearts than mine; 


but they are richer; although indeed they are ſaid. 


to have been once much richer than they are at pre- 
ſent. Thank God!] all the country is the better for 


what yet remains to them. 


At this account, Emilius felt his heart dilate with: 


pleaſure. My friend, ſaid be, looking to me, let. 
5 us 
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us go to this houſe the inhabitants of which are ſo 


much beloved in the neighbourhood ; I ſhould like 
to ſee them; perhaps they may alſo be pleaſed to 


fee us. I am ſure, they will receive us well; if they 


are for us, we mult be for them. 


We received a direction to the houſe, with which 
we fet out, and wandered through the woods; a 
heavy rain ſurpriſed us before we could. reach the 
tera of our journey; it retarded, but did not ſtop 


us. At laſt we found our way, and in the evening 


arrived at the houſe of thoſe good people. In the 
hamlet where it ſtands, this houle, although ſim- 
Ple, has a good appearance, and was eaſily diſtin- 
guiſlied; we preſented ourſelves, and aſked enter- 
tainment for the night. We were introduced to 
the maſter of the houſe, who put {ome queſtions to 
us politely : we told him the purpoſe of our journey, 


but did not ſcruple to mention what had brought 


us to his houſe. —In conſequence of the ſtyle of o- | 


pulence in which he formerly lived, he can eaſily 
diſtinguiſh people's rank in life by the tone of their 
manners; on this head any perſon who has lived in 
the great world will feldom miſtake; and by this 
paſſport it was that we gained admiſſion. 
| We 
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We were ſhewn to an apartment, which was 
very ſmall, but neat and ſnug; a fire was put on, 
and we were provided with linen, and every thing 
elſe we needed. What! cried Emilius, this ſeems 
as if we had been expected. The countryman was 
right in what he ſaid. What attention, what kind- 
neſs what provident hoſpitality! and all this to ſtran- 
gers. Methinks, I am carried back to the days of 
Homer. You may obſerve all this, ſaid I, but need 


not be ſurpriſed at it; wherever ſtrangers ſeldom 
come, they are well received; nothing has a better ef- 


fect to make men hoſpitable, than their having few 
occaſions for the exerciſe of hoſpitality. In the days 


of Homer there were few travellers ; and thoſe few 
were therefore well received. We are perhaps the 


only paſſengers who have been ſeen here this year. 
No matter, replied he, ſo much the more is there 
praiſe, ſince they receive gueſts ſo well although 
they ſo feln ſee them. | 


After drying e and changing our linens, 
we went to wait upon the maſter of the houſe. He 
preſented us to his wife, and ſhe received us not 
barely with politeneſs, but with kindneſs. Emilius 
canght her notice particularly, for a woman in her 


| ſituation, ſeldom ſees a young man of his age, enter 


her houſe without uneaſineſs, or at leaſt curioſity. 


In 
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In conſideration for us, ſupper was prepared ear- 
lier than uſual. When we entered the dining-room, 
we ſaw five covers laid. We fat down; but ſtill 
there remained one unoccupied. A young woman 
came in, curteſying reſpectfully, and then modeſtly 
ſeated herſelf, without ſpeaking. Emilius, taken 
up with eating his ſupper, and with anſwering the 
queſtions put to him, ſaluted the young lady, but 
continued to talk, and eat. The chief object of 
his journey was far from his thoughts, and he {till 
ſuppoſed himſelf far from the end of it. The con- 
verſation turned upon our wandering from the road. 
Sir, ſaid the maſter of the houſe, you ſeem to be an 
amiable and intelligent young man, which makes 
me think your governor and you, wet and weary 
as you have arrived here, like Telemachus and 
Mentor in the iſle of Calypſo. 
Emilius, here we meet with the hoſpitality of Ca- 
lypſo, and the charms of Eucharis, added his 


True, replied 


Mentor. But Emilius knows the Odyſſey, and 


has not yet read Telemachus. He knew not, 
therefore, who Eucharis was. As for the young 
woman, I obſerved her bluſh to the eyes, caft 
her eyes down upon her plate, and remained al- 
moſt breathleſs. Her mother who remarked her 
confuſion, made a ſign to her father, and he gave 


the converſation a different turn. Speaking of ſo- 
litude, 


/* 


15 
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litude, he inſenſibly fell into an account of the in- 
cidents which had occaſioned his retirement, the 


misfortunes of his life, the conſtancy of his wife, 


the calmneſs and tranquillity which they enjoyed in 
ſolitude, without ſaying a word of the young woman 


who was preſent. Thoſe things made all together 


an entertaining and affecting ſtory, which it was 
impoſſible to hear without becoming intereſted in 
it. Emilius moved, and affected, gave over eating 
and liſtened attentively. At laſt, in the place where 
the worthieſt of men enlarged with pleaſure on the 
attachment of the moſt reſpectable of women, my 


young traveller, tranſported at the ſtory of their 


virtues, could not help preſſing the hand of the huſ- 


band, and at the ſame time the hand of the wife, 


and burſting into tears. Every one was delighted 


with the natural and unaffected vivacity of the young 


man; but the daughter, more affected than any 


one by this proof of the goodneſs of his heart, thought 
him Telemachus ſympathiſing in the ſorrows of Phi- 
loctetes. She raiſcd her eyes to examine his figure, 


and ſaw nothing in it unfavourable to the compari- 
ſon. His air diſcovered freedom without arrogance, 
his manners were ſprightly without abſurdity ; his 
ſenſibility rendered his look milder and gave a more 
pleaſing expreſſion to his features; the young wo- 
man, at ſeeing him weep, was ready to mingle her 

own 
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| I own tears with his. Although the occaſion was fo 


fair, ſhe was however with-held by a ſecret ſhame 


1 ſhe ſecretly reproached herſelf when the tears ſtood 
in her eyes, as if it had been criminal in her to weep 
for the misfortunes of her'family. 


Her mother, who had continued to watch over 
her, ſince ſhe came in to ſupper, obſerved her con- 
ſtraint, and relieved her by tending her out upon a 


FF commiſſion. The young woman returned within a 

# few moments, but it was plain to all that ſhe had 

been weeping. Her mother gently ſaid to her; 

Sophia, will you never have done weeping the mis- 

fortunes of your parents ? you who are their conſo- 

3 ſolation amidſt thoſe misfortunes ſhould not feel for 
| them more than they. | P rs 


4 At hearing the young lady called Sophia, Emilius 


could not help ſtarting; at ſo dear a name, he was 


rouſed from his indifference, and looked eagerly 
on her who was called by it. Sophia, O Sophia! 
zs it you whom my heart ſeeks? He obſerves and 
ſurveys her with a ſort of fear and diſtruſt : her 
figure is not exactly that which he had fancied to 
himſelf, nor does he yet know, whether it is better 
or worſe: he watches every movement and geſture, 
and finds in all a thouſand indiſtinct expreſſions of 
Vor. II. N A the 
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the truth. He would give half his life to hear k 
Tpeak but a ſingle word. He looks upon me with 
aneye of confuſion and anxiety. His eyes addreſs me 
withan hundredqueſtions and an hundred reproaches 
at once. By every look he ſeems to ſay, ſave and 


direct me, while it is not yet too late; if my heart 


once gives itſelf up to the delufion, I ſhall never be 
able to recover from it. 


No man in the world is leſs capable of diſguiſing 
his feelings than Emilius. How ſhould he diſguiſe 
them, when they are in greater commotion than 
they ever were in his life before, and he is ſeated 


among four ſpectators who have all an inquiſitive | 


eye upon him, and of whom that one who ſeems 
the leaſt attentive, is in reality more watchful than 


any of the others. His diforder 1s not unnoticed 


by the penetrating eyes of Sophia; and his eyes tell 
Her that ſhe is herſelf the cauſe of his confuſion ; 
The perceives that this confuſion does not yet de- 
ſerve the name of love, but no matter. He attends 
to her; and this is enough. Unhappy will it be 
For her, if he can attend to her with impunity. 


Mothers have eyes, as well as their daughters, 
and experience beſides : Sophia's mother {miles at 


the ſucceſs of our projects. She reads what is paſ- 
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ling in the hearts of the two young folks, ſees that 


it is time to fix the heart of the young Telemachus, 
and makes her daughter ſpeak. Her daughter, with 


her natural gentleneſs, replies in a timid tone of 


voice, the ſoftneſs of which only renders it ſo much 
the more ſucceſsful, Emilius no ſooner hears her: 


voice than he js reftorad G himſelf. It 1s Sophia; 3 
his doubts are removed. And, were it not ſhe, It. 


were however, now too late to undeceive him. 


The charms of the young lnckantreſs now pour 
ed upon his heart, and he began to ſwallow deep- 
draughts of the intoxicating poiſon. He has ceaſed 
to ſpeak ; he only ſees and liſtens to Sophia; when 
ſhe ſpeaks, he opens his lips; when ſhe caſts down 
ker eyes, he caſts down his likewiſe ;. when he ſees 
her breathe, he ſighs, as if he were animated by 
the ſoul of Sophia; his own has changed in the 


' ſpace of a few moments It is not now Sophia's 


turn, but Emilius? 3 to tremble. Adieu, freedom, 
frankneſs, unſuſpecting ſimplicity. Confuſed, em- 
barraſſed, fearful, he dares not look about him, leſt 
he ſhould ſee us remark his embarraſſment. Aſha- 


med of betraying himſelf, he would hide from all the 


world, to pleaſe himſelf with contemplating her, 
| N 2 unobſerved. 
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unobſerved. Sophia again - perceives the fears of 


Emilius ; ſees her own triumph and enjoys it. 


Her countenance has not changed ; but notwith- 
{ſtanding her modeſt air, and downcaſt eyes, her 


tender heart beats with joy, and tells her that Te- 


lemachus is found. 


It may be naturally ſuppoſed that the night which 


followed ſuch an evening was not paſled wholly in 


ſleep, by Emilius and me. What. then! Ought 


conformity of name to have ſuch influence over 


any man * Was there only one Sophia in the world ? 


Were they all alike in ſoul as in name: ? Muſt every 


Sophia he met with, be his Sophia? Was not he a. 


fool to fall thus violently in love with a ſtranger to- 


whom he had never once ſpoken ? Stay, young 
man; examine; obſerve. You know not yet even N 


in whoſe houſe you are; but, to hear you talk, one 


might ſuppoſe you already in your own houſe. 


This was not the time for leſſons, but what was 


here ſaid, only ſerved to intereſt the young man 


more warmly in Sophia, by calling upon him to 
juſtify his riſing paſſion. The ſimilarity of name, 
the meeting which he ſuppoſed accidental, and my 
reſerve ſerved all to inflame the ardour of his paſ- 


fion. | 
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non. Sophia already appeared in his eyes ſo ami- 
able, that he had no doubt but I might be gained 


fy : to 0M her. 4 | | _ 
in the morning, Emilius, although in an indiffe- 
rent travelling dreſs, is at unnuſual pains to make 
uimſelf neat. He neglects nothing; but I laugh 
1 at the eagerneſs with which he makes uſe of the linen 
of the houſe, I diſcern his thougbts, and perceive 
with pleaſure, that by preparing for reſtitution and 
acknowledgement, he is deſirous of eſtabliſhing a ſort 


of correſpondence, and. intercourſe with the * 


- 4 * 
2 , 
* Nn 1 PII, 
” * 
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I had expected to find Sophia alſo dreſſed out 
with ſome more pains- Bat, I was miſtaken. That 
. vulgar coquetry does very well for thoſe whom we 
defire only to pleaſe. True love: has more refine- 
ment, and different pretenſions. Sophia was dreſ- 
{ed ſtill more plainly than on the foregoing even- 
ing, and even more careleſsly, although ſtill with 
ſcrupulous. neatneſs. In ber negligence I ſee co- 
quetry no farther than as it is expreſſive of affecta- 
tion. Sophia knew that a more ſtudied dreſs would 
have been a declaration of her paſſion: but did not 
conſider that unuſual negligence was equally ſo. 


\ She ſhewed that ſome women are not fatisfied with 
* | 1 1001 „ pPulwGKVbeaſing 
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pleaſing by their dreſs, but wiſh rather to pleaſe by 
perſonal charms unaided by the advantages of dreſs. 


It may be ſuppoſed, that while my pupils were 
converſing together on the preceding evening, So- 
phia and her mother had not remained mute. Con- 
feffion had no doubt been malle, and inftructions re- 
ceived. On the morning, therefore, all parties were 


prepared for a new rencounter. Our yeung folks 


had not been a dozen of hours together, had not 
ſpoken a word, the one to the other; already, how- 


ever, they underſtood each other; but did not meet 


in a familiar manner, but with embarraſſment and 
timidity. They did not ſpeak; their eyes were 
downcaſt, and ſeemed to be turned away, a ſure 
fign that they were now conſcious. of their mutual 
ſentiments ; they avoided meeting each other's glan- 
ces; but this appeared as if it had been by mutual 
conſent ; they felt the need of myſtery before they 
had ſpoken to one another. When we took our 
leave, we aſked permiſſion to return ourſelves with 
the articles of dreſs which we carried away from them 
with us. Emilius' lips aſked this permiſſion from 
the father and the mother; while his eyes which 


were turned upon the daughter, demanded the ſame 


thing much more earneſtly from her. Sophia ſaid 
nothing, made no ſignal, ſeemed neither to ſee nor 
| MY . 
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to hear; but ſhe bluſhed, and her bluſhing was (till 


more deciſive in his favour, than the obliging anſwer 
her father and mother. 


We were not invited to ſtay, but obtained leave 
to return. This was the proper part for her parents 
to act. Paſſengers who have loſt their way may be 
entertained, but it is not decent for a lover to fleep 
of in the ſame houſe with his miſtreis. 


Hardly had we left the dear houfe, when Emilius 
began to conſider how we might ſettle in the neigh- 
bourhood. The neareſt cottage was, in his mind 
at too great a diſtance. He willingly would have 

flept in the moat of the caſtle. Young fool that 
you are, ſaid I, in a tone of pity, what! are you 
already blinded by paſſion. Unhappy youth] you 
fancy yourſelf in love, and would you diſhonour 

your miſtreſs! What will the world fay of her, 
when it comes to be known, that a young man, 
after ſpending the day in her houſe, ſleeps in the 
neighbourhood ? You love her, did you ſay? And 
would you ruin her reputation ? Would you make 
this return for the hoſpitality of her parents ? 
Would you bring ſhame upon her from whom you 
expect the happineſs of your life? What ſignify, 
replied he ſmartly, the vain diſcourſe and unjuft 
f ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicions of men ? Have not you yourſelf learned 


to diſregard them ? Who knows better than I how 


much I honour and reſpect my Sophia? My attach- 


ment will do her no diſhonour; it will be her glory, 
for it is worthy of her. When my heart, and my 


attentions ſhall every where do her the homage ſhe 


merits, how ſhall I injure her ? Dear Emilius, re- 


plied I embracing him, you reaſon for yourſelf : 


learn to reaſon for her, and compare not the honour 
of the one ſex to that of the other; the principles 
are different. They are indeed equally ſolid and 


equally reaſonable, being derived alike from nature; 


and the ſame virtue which teaches you to deſpiſe 


the converſation of men in reſpect to yourſelf, 
obliges you to reſpect it in ſo far as it regards your 
Your honour depends only upon your- 


To neglect it 


miſtreſs. 
ſelf; her's depends upon another. 


would be to injure yourſelf ; and you do not your 


duty to yourſelf, if you are the cauſe of her being 
treated by the world worſe than ſhe deſerves. 


The young man alarmed at theſe conſequences 
which I pointed out to him, and extravagant in his 


notions, began now to imagine that he could not be 


at too great a diſtance from Sophia, He doubled 


his ſpeed that he might the ſooner be parted from 


her; and looked about to ſee whether there were 


any 
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any one to overhear us. He would have facrificed 


his own happineſs a thouſand times, to ſave the ho- 


nour of her he loved; he would rather never ſee 
her again, than occaſion her the ſlighteſt uneaſineſs. 


Our object now therefore was to find a place of 
abode at ſome diſtance, but not at an inconvenient 
diſtance. We ſought about and enquired. We 


learned, that two leagues farther, was a town. We 


went thither to lodge, rather than in any of the ad- 
joining villages, where our ſtay might have a ſufpi- 
cious appearance. There, at laſt, did the young 


lover arrive, with a heart overflowing with love, 


hope, and joy, and above all, with virtuous ſenti- 


Emilius did not forget that we had ſome things 
to reſtore. Aſſoon as we had made ourſelves ready, 
we mounted our horſes, and ſet out full ſpeed; he 
would have wiſhed his journey ended, for this once, 
ere it was begun. The road unluckily was broken 
and rugged ; we wandered aſtray ; he was the firſt to 
perceive this, and without fretting or complaining, 
did all that he could to find it, but wandered for a 
long while unſucceſsfully, yet ſtill with the ſame 


_ coolneſs. 


Wo 
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We at laſt arrived. We were received in a much 
plainer and more obliging manner than before; the 
family and we were already old acquaintance. Emi- 
lius and Sophia ſaluted each other with ſome ſmall 
degree of embarraſſment, but entered not into con- 
verſation: what indeed ſhould they ſay in our prez 
ſence? Their converſation muſt be without witneſ- 
fes. Our party went to walk in the garden. In- 
ſtead of a parterre, it conſiſts of an extenſive plan- 
tation of pot-herbs; and inſtead of a parterre, filled 
with large and fine fruit-trees of all forts, divided 
by ſeveral little rills, and borders of flowers. What 
a charming place | cried Emilius, his head ſtill full 
of Homer, and warm with enthuſiaſm ; methinks, 
I ſee the garden of Alcinous. The young lady was 
curious to know, who Alcinous might be, and her- 
mother put the queſtion. Alcinous, anſwered I, 
was a king of Concyra, whoſe garden deſcribed by 


Homer, has been criticiſed by ſome perſons of taſte, 


as too fimple, too deſtitute of ornament. That Al- 
cinous had a lovely daughter, who, on an evening | 
before a ſtranger was hoſpitably received by her fa- 


ther, dreamed, that the was ſoon to have a huſband. 
Sophia bluſhed, looked to the ground, and bit her 


tongue; her confuſion cannot well be imagined. 
Her father, pleaſed to increaſe it, here took a part 


in the converſation, and faid; when the young 
princeſs 
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princeſs went herſelf to waſh the dirty linen in the 


river, would ſhe diſdain, think you, to touch the 


dirty towels, and ſay, that they ſmelled of greaſe ? 
Sophia, upon this, forgetting her natural timidity, 
excuſed herſelf with ſpirit z and as ſhe ſpoke, look- 
ed aſide upon me, with a degree of apparent unea- 
ſineſs, at which I could not help laughing; as I read 
in her ingenuous heart, the concern which prompt- 
ed her to ſpeak. Her father had the cruelty to puſh 
his raillery farther, and to aſx, what induced her 
to ſay any thing common to her with the daughter 
of Alcinous? She now trembling and-aſhamed, durſt 
not raiſe her eyes, or ae ever draw her breath; 


charming girl! It is now late to feign; J you have al- 


ready made an involuntary W of the ſtate of 
your heart. 

This little ſcene was ſoon forgotten, or at leaſt 
ſeemed to be ſo; and very fortunately for Sophia, 
Emilius was the only perſon who could draw no in- 
ferences from it. We continued our walk; the 
young folks who had at firſt walked beſide us, could 


hardly confine themſelves to our flow pace; and we 


foon ſaw them a good way before us. Sophia ſeem- 


ed grave and attentive, and Emilius was ſpeaking 


in a raiſed voice and with an animated geſture z ; 


their — appeared to be ſufficiently in- 


tereſting 
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tereſting to both. After an hour's walk, we cal- 
kd to them, and turned back, ourſelves. They 
too returned ſlowly, plainly ſtriving to make the 
moſt of their time. At laſt, they ceaſed at once 
from converſation, before they were ſo near as that 
we could hear them, came on with a quicker ſtep, 
and ſoon overtook us. Emilius accoſted us with © | 
an air of frankneſs and fondneſs; his eyes ſparkled | 
_ vwiith joy; he turned them however with ſome de- 9 
gree of anxiety towards Sophia's mother, to ſee bo, 
me would receive. Sophia was far from being e- 
qually free of embarraſſment; as ſhe came up, ſhe 
appeared in confuſion at ſeeing herſelf engaged in 
a particular converſation with a young man; al- 
though the had often been ſo before, without ever 
being blamed for it. She ran haſtily up to her mo- 
ther, ſomewhat out of breath, and whiſpered a few 
words of little import in her ear, making as if ſthe 


had been a long while beſide. 


Eee ht e wy 
1 * 


By the cheerful expreſſion in the countenances 
of that amiable young couple, it was plain that what 
had paſſed between them, had proved a great relief 

to their young hearts. They are ſtill as much re- 
ſerved as ever towards each other; but there is leſs 
embarraſſment than before in their reſerve. It now 
depends only upon the reſpectſul tenderneſs of Emi- 


lius, 


2 


his friendſhip is compenſation for all. 
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3 the modeſty of Sophia, and che honbür of 
both. Emilius would ſometimes preſume to addreſs 
a few words to her, and ſhe would ſometimes ven- 
ture to anſwer; but ſhe never opened her mouth 
without looking firſt upon her mother; the great- 

eſt change in her manner was with reſpect to me. 
She diſcovered the moſt earneſt and reſpectful re- 

gard towards me, ſpoke to me with affection, was 
attentive to pleaſe me; I could perceive both that 


ſhe honoured me with her eſteem, and was not a 
little deſirous of obtaining mine. I underſtand by 


this that Emilius had ſpoken of me to her; it ſeemed 
as if they had concerted a little plot to gain me: this 


is not however ſo eaſy a matter; nor is Sophia her- 
ſelf ſo ſoon to be gained. He will perhaps have more 
need yet of my intereſt with her, than of her's with 


: me. Charming pair {—when I reflect that the af- 
fectionate heart of my young friend has prompted 


him to ſpeak too much of me at his firſt interview; 
I enjoy the reward of all my pains in his education 


* 


; Our viſits are repeated. The converſations be- 


tween our young people become more and more fre- 


quent. Emilius intoxicated with love, thinks him- 
ſelf near the accompliſhment of his happineſs. He 
however obtains no formal conſent from Sophia; 

Vol. II. | O ſhe 
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Jhe hears him, but ſays nothing. Emilius knows 
her modeſty; and is therefore little ſurprized at ſo 
great a degree of reſerve; he perceives that he is 
.on no unfavourable footing with her; he knows 
that it is the part of parents to regulate the marri- 


ages of their children; he ſuppoſes that Sophia 


wants the permiſſion of her parents; he aſks her 
leave to apply for their conſent ; ſhe makes no op- 
poſition to his wiſhes. He ſpeaks to me, and I, in 
Bis name, and even in his preſence, ſpeak to the 


old folks. But, how much is he ſurpriſed to learn | 


that Sophia is abſolute miſtreſs of her own deſtiny, 
and is left at full liberty to give her hand to whom 
ſhe pleaſes! He begins to be confounded at her 


conduct. His confidence diminiſhes ; he is alarm- 


ed; he ſees, that he has gained leſs ground than he 


had imagined ; and now the tendereſt love employs 
its moſt affecting, infinuating language to ſoften his 


Emilius is not 6f a character to diſcover readily 
| what it is that oppoſes his ſucceſs. He will never 


diſcover it; and Sophia is too proud to tell him. 


Thoſe things which raiſe difficulties to her would 


rather prove inducements with others. She has not 
forgotten the leſſons of her parents. She is poor; 
Emilius is rich; and ſhe knows this. How much, 

*- then, 
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then, does he need to win her eſteem | What high 


merits muſt he poſſeſs, in order to efface the effects 
of this inequality ? But, how ſhould he think of 
theſe difficulties? Does Emilius know that he is 


rich? Does he uſe any pains to inform himſelf of 


this? Thank heaven! he has no need of riches z- 
he can be beneficent without them. He derives 
the good he does from his heart, not from his purſe. 


He gives to the unhappy his time, his cares, his af- 


fections, his perſon; and in eſtimating his favours, 
hardly reckons any thing upon the . which he- 
deſtributes among the indigent. eile 


Not knowing how to account for his difgrace, he 
Jays it to his own fault; for who would preſume to 
accuſe the object of his adoration; as capricious ? 


He no longer approaches Sophia with the amiable: 


confidence of heart that feels itſelf worthy of her; 


| he is fearful and tremulous in her preſence. : He 


no longer hopes to gain upon her tenderneſs; but 
ſeeks to move her pity. His patience ſometimes- 
falls; and then diſdain is ready to ariſe in its room. 


| Sophia ſeems to perceive what is paſſing in his 


mind, and gives him a look: that look alone diſ- 
arms and intimidates him; and he becomes more 


O2 Diſtreſſed 
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Diſtreſſed by ſo obſtinate reſiſtance and ſuch in- 
vincible filence, he opens his heart to his friend; 
and in his boſom depoſits his griefs ; entreating his 
aſſiſtance and advice. What an impenetrable myſ- 
tery | That ſhe is intereſted in my fate, I can have 
no doubt ; inſtead of avoiding me, ſhe takes a plea» 
ſure in my company. When I arrive, the diſcovers. 
a degree of joy; the is equally ſorry when I depart. 
She receives my attentions kindly ; the ſeems plea- 9 
ſed with my ſervices; ſhe deigns to give me advice, | 
and ſometimes even commands. Yet ſhe rejects my 
ſolicitations and prayers. Whenever I preſume to 
ſpeak of our union, ſhe imperiouſly commands me 
to be filent; and if I add another word; that inſtant 
leaves me. Upon what ſtrange principle, would ſhe 
have me to be her's, and yet not permit me to fay» 
that Lwiſh her to be mine? You whom ſhe honours, 
you whom the loves, and whom ſhe will not dare to 
command to ſilence, ſpeak, and prevail with her to 
ſpeak; ſerve your friend; perfgft your work; ſuffer 
not your cares to become fatal to your pupil. Ah! 
what he has learned from you muſt make him miſe- 
rable, unleſs you complete his happineſs. | 


Il addreſs myſelf to Sophia, and with ſome diffi- 
culty obtain from her the avowal of a ſecret which 
I knew, before ſhe told it me. I had more difficul- 


bo 
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ty in obtaining her permiſſion to communicate it to 
This too I at laſt obtained; and I availed 


Emilius. 
myſelf of it. 
the higheſt aſtoniſhment. He could have no pre- 
vious ideas of ſuch delicacy. He could not conceive. 
how a few crowns more or leſs could affect the me- 
rit of a perſonal character. When I let him know 
that therewere, however, certain prejudices on which 
thoſe had an influence, he fell a laughing; and in 
a tranſport of joy, he was for ſetting out that inſtant 
to diveit himſelf of all he poſſeſſed, to renounce» 
and throw all from him,—that he might have the 
| honour of being as poor as Sophia, and a on 
his "ron be worthy of deivg her huſband. 


What! cried I, ſtopping . hin lo 


my turn, at his impetuoſity, will that young head of 
your's never become cool. After philoſophizing all 
your life, will you never learn to reaſon ? Can you 
not ſee that by this ſcheme, you would only make 


your ſituation worſe, and render Sophia more ob- 


durate ? It is but a ſmall advantage you have in poſ- 
ſeſſing rather more property than ſhe; but you 
would have a very great one over her, if you had 
for her ſacrificed all your poſſeſſions if her pride 
would not deign to receive the former obligation; 3 
how could ſhe think of being indebted to you for 

0 the 


This explanation affected him with 
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the latter ? If ſhe will not leave it in her huſband's 


power, to ſay, that he has made her rich; would ſhe 


rather, think you, that he ſhould have it to fay, 


that ſhe has made him poor? Unhappy youth! 


well may you tremble for fear that ſhe hath even 
ſuſpected you of ſuch a purpoſe. For her ſake ra- 
ther become careful and œconomical, leſt the ſhould: 
accuſe you of ſtriving to gain her by a ſtratagem,. 
and ſacrificing voluntarily on her account, whatever 
you waſte through negligence. By time and con- 
ſtancy you may prevail over her reſiſtance. By 
greatneſs and generoſity of ſentiment, you may ob- 
lige her to forget your riches. Love her, ſerve her, 
and ferve her reſpectable parents. Prove that your 
attentions are not the effects of a light and tranſient 
paſſion, but of principles unalterably engraven in 
your heart. Pay its due honours to merit injured 


by fortune: this is the only means for reconciling 
it to merit favoured by fortune. | 


It may be eaſily conceived. how this diſcourſe 
tranſported the young man's heart; and renewed his 


hope and confidence. His worthy heart rejoiced in 


the idea of having nothing to do, in order to pleaſe 
Sophia, except what he would at any rate have done 


although there had been no Sophia in the world, or 


ſhe had not been the object of his affections. It is 
Not 
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not hard to conceive how a young man of his cha- 
racter would be diſpoſed to act upon this occaſion. 


Thus have I become the confident of the young 


couple, and the agent of their love. Fine employ- 
ment this for a governor !—So much ſo, that I ne- 


ver in my life did any thing that raiſed me ſo much 


in my own eyes, and made me ſo well pleaſed with 
myſelf. Beſides, this taſk has its pleaſures; I ſtand : 
on the better footing with the family; they truſt to - 
me, to keep the lovers in order. Emilius, in con- 
ſtant dread of diſpleaſing me, was never ſodocile; and 
the little maid loads-me with every mark of friend- 
ſhip, of which, however, I am not the dupe, but 


take to myſelf only my proper ſhare. She thus in- 


directly makes amends to. herſelf for the reſpectful. 


diſtance at which ſhe holds Emilius. She gives me 
a thouſand tender careſſes which ſhe would fooner 


die than lavith on himſelf; and he knowing that I 
am friendly to his intereſts, 1s delighted to fee me 


upon ſuch good terms with her. When ſhe refuſes 
| her arm to him in walking, he conſoles himſelf 
when he fees, that it is only in order to give the 
preference to me. He retires without a murmur, 
claſping my hand, and whiſpering ; my friend, ſpeak 
for me. He looks earneſtly after us; he ſtrives to 
read our ſentiments in our faces, and to interpret 
| our 


LED 
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our diſcourſe by our geſtures; he knows, that no- 
thing which paſſes between us, can be indifferent 
to him. Good Sophia! how much is your honeſt 
heart at eaſe, when, unheard by Telemachus, you 
can converſe with his Mentor ? With what ami- 
able frankneſs you allow him to read all which paſ- 
ſes in that tender heart | With what pleaſure you 
mew him your eſteem for his pupil! With what 
affecting ingenuouſnels you leave him to read even 
your ſofteſt ſentiments? With what well-affected 
reſentment you diſmiſs the troubleſome lover, when 
his impatience prompts him to break in upon us? 
With what a charming air of diſdain, you reprove 
him for his indiſcretion when he comes to hinder 
her from ſpeaking good of him, from hearing his 


praiſes from one, and from drawing from my an- 


ſwers ſtill ſome new reaſons for loving him. 


Emilius thus made to ſuffer, as a declared Lover, 
knows how to avail himſelf of his rights: He ſpeaks, 
he urges, he ſolicits, he is importunate. If he can 


only be heard, he refuſes not to be harſhly ſpoken 


to, and to be waltreated. At laſt, he obtains, al- 
though not without difficulty, this much, that So- | 
Phia, on her part, aſſumes the authority of a miſ- 
treſs over him, preſcribes what he is to do, com- 
mands, inſtede of intreating, accepts, inſtead of 

thanking, 
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thanking, regulates the number and the times of 
His viſits, forbids him to come till ſuch · a day, or to 


ſtay, after a certain hour. All this is not done in 


ſport, but very ſeriouſly, and not as if ſhe was un- 
willing to aſſume theſe prerogatives, ſhe exerciſes. 
them with a degree of rigour which ſometimes. 


makes poor Emilius regret his having reſigned them 


into her hands. But, whatever ſhe orders, he | 
makes no reply, and often when in obedience to 
her, he goes away, looks on me with eyes full of 


joy which ſeems to tell, you ſee that ſhe has taken 
poſſeſſion of me. But, the proud maid obſerves him, 


and laughs, in ſecret, at the exultation of her ſlave. 


DH: 
Raphael lend me thy boluptuous pencil. Divine 
Milton, teach me to deſcribe the pleaſures of love 


and innocence. But, no, hide your flattering arts 


before the truth of nature. Only let your hearts 

be ſuſceptible, and your ſouls pure; then leave your 
imagination to rove unconſtrained, and to repre- 

ſent to you the tranſ ports of two young lovers, who, 
under the eyes of their parents and their guides, 

yield to the ſweet illuſion, and in the ardour of 

their deſires, advance {lowly towards the comple- 
tion of them, intwining with flowers and garlands, 

the happy bands which are to unite them till death. 

So many charming images tranſport me; I bring 

= them 
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them together, without order or connexion ; the 
delirium. which they produce hinders me from 
combining them. Oh! who that has a heart can 
fail to repreſent to himſelf the delightful picture of 
the differing ſituations of father, mother, daughter, 
governor, pupil, and the concurrence of all to unite 
the moſt charming couple that were ever * happy in 
love and virtue. 


It is now, that Emilius, becomes truly earneſt to 
pleaſe, begins to learn the value of the agreeable 
talents which he has acquired. Sophia 1s fond of 
ſinging he ſings with her; he does more; he 
teaches her muſic. She is light and lively; ſhe is 
ſond of leaping; he a with her; and improves 
her ſteps to more graceful motions. Theſe leſſons 
are charming; ſportive gaiety enlivens them; and 
thus ſoftens the ese. . timidity of love; a layer, 
the preceptor of his miſtreſs, muſt give his leſſons 
with pleaſure. y | 


There is an old karpchord which was out of 
order. Emilius has fitted it up, and tuned it. 
Having laid it down as a maxim to learn to do as 
much as poſſible without having recourſe to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of another, there are few of the little arts 
neceſſary about a houſe which he cannot exerciſe. 


The 
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The houſe of Sophia's parents ſtands in a pictureſque 


ſituation 3 he has drawn ſeveral of the views about 
it to which Sophia has ſometimes put her hand, and 
with which. ſhe adorns her father's cloſet. The 
frames are not gilt, nor do they need gilding. By 
ſeeing Emilius draw, and imitating him, ſhe perfects 
herſelf after his example, cultivates every talent, 
and the ſame charm embelliſhes them all. Her fa- 
ther and mother recolle& their former opulence 
when they ſee about them the fine arts which alone 
gave a value to opulence. Love has ornamented 
their whole houſe; love alone, without trouble or 
_ expence, reſtores thoſe pleaſures which they former- 
1y purchaſed with pains and money. 


As idolatry enriches the objects of its worſhip 
with ſuch treaſures as it values and decks upon the 
altar, the deity whom it adores; the lover in the 
ſame manner, is ever adding new ornaments to ſet 
off the beauties of his miſtreſs. Not that ſhe needs 
them to pleaſe him, but he, to array her : he thinks 
this a new homage which he pays her; it makes 
him ſurvey her charms with new intereſt. He thinks 
nothing beautiful in its proper place, unleſs it adorn 
her who is in his eyes the perfection of beauty. It 
is a fight at once affecting and laughable, to ſee E- 
_ milius eagerly teach Sophia all he knows, without 
| conſidering 
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conſidering whether what he would teach her is a- 
greeable to her taſte, or ſuitable for her. He ſpeaks 
of every thing, and explains every thing to her with Þ 
childiſh earneſtneſs. He fappoſes that he needs 
only to ſpeak, and that ſhe muſt inſtantly under- 
ſtand. He repreſents to himſelf beforehand, what 
pleaſure he muſt have in reaſoning and philoſophi- 
ling with her. He thinks all thoſe of his acquiſi- 

tions uſeleſs, which he cannot diſplay before her. | 

He almoſt bluſhes at the thought of knowing any | 
thing which ſhe knows not. 
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He gives her leſſons, therefore, of. philoſophy, 
phyſics, mathematics, hiſtory, in a word, of every 
thing. Sophia with pleaſure, ſtrives to avail herſelf 

of his eagerneſs to inſtruct her. How happy is 
Emilius when he ſucceds ſo far as to prevail with 
her to allow him to give his leſſons on his knees 
before her; it is as if heaven were opened to him. 
But, this ſituation more inconvenient to the ſcholar 
than to the maſter, is not the moſt favourable to 
inſtruction. It is not eaſy for their eyes to avoid 
meeting: And when they meet, the leflon-does not 
| 20 on the faſter. | 


Notwithſtanding this general good underſtanding, 
diſſenſions and quarrels ſometimes ariſe, The miſ- 
| OE] | treſs 
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treſs is not void of caprice, nor the lover without 
impatience. But ſuch little ſtorms are ſoon over, 
and only ſerve to unite them the cloſer. Emilius 
is in love, and therefore not imprudent; nor will 
Sophia be ſuppoſed ready to admit his familiarities. 


However, after long reſtraint, he, at length ven- 


tured unſeen to kiſs the hem of her robe, and was, 
ſeveral times fortunate enough to do ſo unperceived, 
or at leaſt without her noticing the freedom. One 


day, he preſumed to take the ſame freedom a little 


more openly, and ſhe thought proper to take it 
very ill. He would maintain his right; and ſhe be- 
came angry; ſpite prompted her to uſe ſome mor- 


tifying words. Emilius could not endure them 


without replying. The reſt of the day was paſſed 
in mutual ſullenneſs, and they * very ill fatis- * 


Bed with each other. 


5 1 was uneaſy. Her mother is her conſident: 


how ſhould ſhe conceal her uneaſineſs from her ?. 
this was their firſt quarrel; and ſuch a quarrel is a 
very mighty matter. She repents of her fault; her 
mother permits, and her father commands her to 
repair it. 


Next day, Emilius being uncaſy, returned ſooner 
than uſual. Sophia is at her mother's toilet ; her 
| Vor. II. | P father 
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father is likewiſe in the room. Emilius enters with 
a reſpectful, but melancholy air. Hardly have the 
father and mother ſaluted him, when Sophia turn- 
ing, offers him her hand and afks, in a tone of 
kindneſs, how he is? It is plain that ſo fair a hand 
is held out to be kiſſed. He takes, but does not 
kiſs it. Sophia, in ſome confuſion, draws it back 
with as good a grace as poffible. Emilius, not AC= 
cuſtomed to the manners of the women, and not 
knowing what caprice is good for, does not ſo 
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eaſily forget, or ſo ſoon forgive a ſlight. Sophia's 
father ſeeing her diſappointed, compleats her con- 
fuſion by his raillery. The poor girl, confaunded, 
and humbled, knows not what to do, but would 
give all the world that ſhe durſt weep. The more 
the conſtrains herſelf, ſo much the more does her 
heart ſwell. At laſt, a tear drops in ſpite of her. 
Emilius ſees the tear, falls at her feet, ſeizes her 


hand, and kifles it, ſeveral times paſſionately. In- 
deed you are too good, ſaid the father burſting out 


With laughter. I ſhould be leſs indulgent to theſe 
fooleries, but ſhould puniſh the offending mouth. 


Emilius emboldened by theſe words, turned a ſup- 
Pliant eye towards her mother, and believing that 


he could ſee a ſign of her conſent, advanced with 
| tremor to ſnatch a kiſs from the roſy lips of Sophia, 
who, to ſave them, turned her cheek. The indif- 


creet 
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creet youth was not ſatisfied with this. She made 
a faint reſiſtance. What a kiſs, had it not been 


taken before a mother! Rigid Sophia! beware; 
your gown he will often aſk to kiſs, on condition 


that you * refuſe him. 


After this N puniſhment, the father 


went out about ſome piece of buſineſs; her mother 


ſent Sophla out upon ſome pretext, and then taking 


the opportunity of addreſſing Emilius, ſaid to hint 
in a ſerious tone; Sir, I am perſuaded, that a young 


man, ſo honourably born, and ſo well educated as 


you, who has worthy ſentiments and virtuous man- 


ners, would not wiſh to return the kindneſs a 


a a family ſhow for you by diſhonouring them. Iam 
neither harſh nor prudiſh ; I know what allowances 


are to be made to the gaiety of youth; as what I 


have permitted in my preſence may convince you. 
Conſult your friend concerning what is ſuitable for 

you to do; he will tell you, that there is a diffe- 
rence between thoſe little acts of gaiety which are 
authoriſed by the preſence of a father and mother, 


and the liberties which are taken in their abſence 


by abuſing their confidence, and turning into ſnares, 


favours which in their preſence are innocent. He 


will tell you, Sir, that my daughter was not. wrong 


imany other reſpect, but in not checking at firſty, 
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what ſhe ould never have ſuffered. He will tell 
you, that whatevef may be taken as a favour, be- 
comes one, and that it is unworthy of a man to 
abuſe the ſimplicity of a young woman even fo far 
as to take in ſecret, liberties which ſhe may permit 
before the whole world : for it is known what may 
be tolerated in public by the laws of good breeding. 
But, it is not ſo eaſy to know, in private, where he 

ought to be reſtrained, who makes himſelf the ſole 

| tin of his whimſies 


After this juſt and ſenſible reprimand, which 
was addreſſed rather to me than to my pupil, this 
reſpectable mother retired, leaving me aſtoniſhed 
at her ſingular prudence, which thought nothing of 
ſeeing her daughter's lips kiſſed in her preſence, 
but was afraid even of the kiſling of the hem of her 
robe in her abſence. Her impreſſing the heart of 
Emilius, upon this occaſion, with the ſenſe of duties. 
which I rather ſhould have dictated to him, ſuggeſt- 
ed to-me a new reflexion, which perhaps does the- 
moſt honour to Sophia, but which, however, I 
hall beware of communicating to her lover. It is, 
that her pretended pride, for which ſhe has been 
blamed, is. plainly nothing more than a very wiſe 
precaution which ſhe takes in her own behalf . 


Knowing the natural ardour of her temperament,, 
| {ſhe 
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te dreads the flighteſt ſpark which may kindle the 


flame of defire in her boſom. Her ſeverity is not 
the effect of her pride, but of- her humility. She 
aſſumes that power over Emilius which ſhe is afraid 
of his gaining over Sophia: She avails herſelf of 
the one as a defence againſt the other. Far from 
appearing proud of her conqueſt, ſhe is become 
more affable and leſs aſſuming with all the world. 
| With the young men eſpecially who viſit the family, 
her conduct is become much - leſs diſtant than it 
formerly was. Having fixed her choice, ſhe is 
frank and ealy with perſons who can never be o- 
therwiſe than indifferent to her. Being. now leis 
difficult on the ſcore of their merit, ſince ſhe can 
no longer be particularly intereſted in them, ſhe 
finds them always amiable for people with whom 
her fate can never be particularly connected. 


Tf true love were capable of coquetry, I ſhould 
fancy, that I ſaw ſome inſtances. of is in Sophia's 
behaviour to them in her. lover's preſence, One 
might ſay, that not content with the ardour of paſ- 
gon with which ſhe has inſpired him by a ſkilful 
mixture of kindneſs with reſerve, ſhe endeavours to 
inflame his paſſion farther by a little of the uneaſi- 
nels of jealouly. One might ſay, that while ſhe 

T4. .-: flirts - 
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flirts with her young viſitants, ſhe intends to tore. 
ment Emilius, by taking freedoms with them which. 
ſhe dares not permit herſelf with him. But Sophia 
is too attentive, too good, too judicious to give him 
pain; and if ſhe at any time gives him ſome little 
uneaſineſs in this way, ſhe never makes him gloomy. 
Emilius in his love and jealouſy, is not paſſionate, 
pettiſh, and diſtruſtful, but delicate, feeling, fear- 

ful; he is more anxious to win his miſtreſs, than 
earneſt to intimidate a rival; he removes ſuch, if 
he can, as an obſtacle in his way, without hating 

him as an enemy. If he hate him, it is not for his 
audacity in daring to diſpute with him, a heart to 
which he makes pretenſion, but for the real danger 
which he makes him run of loſing her. He has no- 
unreaſonable pride to take offence fooliſhly at any 
one for preſuming to enter into competition with 
him. ; | | 


But, whither have I been inſenſibly led. O Emi- 
lius ! what is become of thee ?- Art thou ſtill my 
pupil. Where is the young man who was ſo har- 
dily formed, who braved the rigours of the ſeaſons, 
who expoſed his body to the rudeſt hardſhips, and 
ſubjected his ſoul to the laws of wiſdom. Emaſcu- 
lated, however, by a life of idleneſs, he now ſub- 
mits to the government of women; their amuſe- 
ments 
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ments are- his occupations, their pleaſure, a law to | 
him; a girl is the miſtreſs. of his deſtiny ; he bows 
and creeps before her. The grave Emilius is now 
become more hardy than ever. He needs all the 
robuſt vigour to which I have formed him, in order 
that he may bear the fatigues which Sophia impoſes 


upon him. 


Ke lives at two leagues diſtance from her. This 
diſtance is the forge in which I temper the ſhafts. 
of love. If they lived only at a door or two's dif- 
tance from each other, or if he could go indolently 
to ſee her in his carriage, he would love her at his 
caſe, in the Pariſian faſhion. Would Leander have 
died for Hero, if the ſea had not been between them. 


In the beginning of our viſits to Sophia, we had 
taken horſes with us, that we might reach our jour- 
ney's end the ſooner. We found this convenient, 
and for five times continued to go on horſeback. 
We were expected, on our fifth viſit, and when we 
were within half a league of the houſe, we obſerved 
people upon the road. Emilius felt his heart beat; 
he advanced to meet them; he knew Sophia; and 
throwing himſelf from his horſe, ran towards 1 

and was inſtantly at the feet of the amiable family - ' 
Emilius is fond of fine horſes ; his own is high-met- | 
| 1 tled, 
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tled, and when he found himſelf at liberty, ran a- 
way over the fields. I followed, and with ſome dif- 


_ 


ficulty caught and brought him back. Unfortunate- 


ly, Sophia is afraid of horſes, and I durſt not ap- 
proach her. Emilius noticed nothing of all this. 


But Sophia whiſpered, that he was giving his friend 


a great deal of trouble. Emilius, in confuſion, haſ- 
tily came, took the horſes, and waited behind. - It 
was but fair that each ſhould take their turn. He 
rode on to quit himſelf of- the horſes, but, as Sophia 
ſtaid behind, he has no longer thought riding ſo 
agreeable a mode of travelling when he goes to ſee 
his miſtreſs. He returned much out of breath, and 
met us half way. | 


Next viſit, Emilius refuſed to ride. Why ? ſaid 
I; we need but take a ſervant to manage our hor- 
ſes. Ah! ſaid he, can we think of giving the re- 
ſpectable family ſo much trouble? You: ſee, that 
they would cheerfully entertain all, men and horſes. 


True, replied I; they have the noble hoſpitality of 


indigence. The rich, niggardly amidſt their ſplen- 
did extravagance, entertain only their friends; but 


the poor find room for their friends' horſes, too, 


Let us walk, ſaid he; have not you courage to walk, 


you who ſo cheerfully ſhare all the fatiguing amuſe- 


ments of your child ? Moſt willingly, replied I; ſo it 
| ſhould. 


— 
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ſhould ſeem, that love is not to be made with a great 


When we approached our friends dwelling, we 
met with the mother and the daughter at ftill great- 


er diſtance than on the former day. We had tra- 


velled very quick. Emilius was wet with ſweat, 
and after this, the beſt horſes in the world would 
not have tempted us to ride. 


We find it unpleafant, however, that we can ne- 
yer ſpend the evening with our friends. As ſum-. 


mer advances, the days begin to become ſhorter: 


Whatever we may ſay, we are never permitted to 
ſtay till it is late; and unleſs we arrive there early 
in the morning, we are obliged to return almoſt. as 
ſoon as we are there. By our complaints, and ex- 
preflions of anxiety, we have at length prevailed ſo 


far, that although the mother does not think, that 


ſhe can with propriety entertain us in her own houſe, 
yet ſhe has ſuggeſted, that we perhaps may find lod- 
ging in the village where we may ſometimes pals the 
night. At hearing theſe words, Emilius ſtruck his 
hands forcibly tagether, and leaped for joy; and 
Sophia, without thinking of it, kiſſed her mother 
fomewhat oftener than uſual on the day on which. 
the found out this. expedient. 5 
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By degrees, the kindneſs of friendſhip, and the 


familiarity of innocence are eſtabliſhed and confirm- | 
ed among us all. On the days fixed by Sophia or 
her mother, I uſually come with my friend; ſome- 

times I leave him to go by himſelf. ' This confidence 
; in him elates his heart, when he ſees that he is no 
Y i longer entreated as a child. And what have I been 
Fs doing hitherto, if my pupil does not yet merit my 
EE | confidence : ? Sometimes. too, I go without him. 
He is then ſad, but does not murmur; what purpoſe 
would his murmurs ſerve? Beſides, he well knows 
2 [ that my going is not to hurt his intereſts. But; 
WM | whether we go together-or ſeparately, nothing ever 
detains us upon the road, as we are always deſirous 
to arrive in a condition in which we may intereſt 
the ſympathy of the family. Unluckily Sophia has 
forbidden us to do ourſelves this honour, and has 
prohibited our paying aur viſits in bad weather. 
This is the only inſtance in which I have found her 


rebel againſt the rules which 1 have _ dicta- 
ted to her. 


F A 
CT 
2 R 5 N 


From theſc arrangements it appears that my 


young man is far from paſling his life with Sophia, 
or ſeeing her ſo often as he would wiſh. - One Jour- 


ney or two in the week, is the utmoſt he i is permit- 
ted to take, His viſits. are commonly confined: to 
f N 
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half a day, and rarely continued over night. He 
ſpends much more of his time in hoping to ſee her 
or in rejoicing that he has ſeen her, than in actual- 
ly ſeeing her. Even of the time appropriated to his 
viſits, he paſſes leſs with her, than in going to, and 
coming from her. His pleaſures are genuine, pure, 
delicious, but being rather imaginary chan real, they 
inflame his love, without enfeebling his heart. 


On the days on which he ſees her not, he is not 
idle and ſedentary. He, for the moſt part, traver- 
ſes the neighbouring country, purſuing his reſear- 
ches in natural hiſtory, obſerving and examining the 
different grounds, their productions and culture. 
Sometimes he directs his rambles towards the hap- 
py ſpot ; but goes ſo near as that he may obtain by 
accident, what he wiſhes to owe only to Sophia. He 
wanders with pleaſure, however, through the vici- 
nity, tracing thoſe ſpots which his miſtreſs has vi- 
fited; and recollects with tenderneſs the trouble ſhe 
has been at, and the walks the has taken on his ac- 
count. On the evening before a viſiting day, he 
will go to ſome neighbouring farm, to order a col- 
lation for the next day. Our walk is inſenſibly 
turned that way; we enter, as if by chance, and 
find cakes, fruits, and cream. Sophia is not inſen- 
fible to attentions of this nature, and willingly does 
| 1 2, 'honour 
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. Honour to our proviſion; for the compliments of 
thanks are always directed in part to me, although 


I had no concern in preparing the collation. This 
is a piece of fineſſe in the lady, which ſhe praCtiſes, 
that ſhe may be the leſs embarrafied in making her 
acknowledgments. 'The father and I eat the cakes 


and drink wine. Emilius is of the party of the la- 


dies, and ever on the watch to ſteal a plate of cream 
of which Sophia has taken part. | 


The cakes wha it io my mind to ſpeak to E- 
milius of the races to which I uſed formerly to en- 
tice him by offering cakes as reward to the victor. 
I explain the matter to the company; and they all 
laugh: he is aſked if he can ſtill run? Better than 


ever, ſays he; I ſhould be aſhamed to forget my run- 


ning. One in the company had a great deſire to ſee 
him run, but did not chuſe to mention it to him; 
another undertook to do this. He readily agreed. 


Two or three young men were found in the neigh- 


bourhood. A purſe was propoſed; and in imita- 
tion of the games of antiquity, it was placed at the 
ſtarting poſt. The young men ftood all ready; 


Sophia's father gave the ſignal by clapping his hands. 


Emilius ſprung away with amazing agility, and is 


at the other end of the courſe before the three 


lubbarly clowns are well {et out. Emilius receives 
"- an 
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the prize from the hands of Sophia, and with the 
_ generoſity of Eneas, makes preſents to all the van- 
-quithed. | 


In the exultation of his triumph, Sophia pre- 
ſumed to challenge the conqueror, and boaſted that 


the could run as well as he. He refuſed not to 
enter the lifts with her; and while ſhe was prepa- 


ring for the race by tncking up her gown on both 
ſides, and, as ſhe was more defirous of ſhewing 
Emilius an handſome leg, than of ontrunning him, 
by looking whether her petticoats were ſhort enough; 
he whiſpered ſomething in the mother's ear, at which 
the old lady ſmiled, and fignified her approbation. - 


He then returned to place himſelf beſide his com- 


petitor, and no ſooner was the ſignal given than ſhe 


ſprang away with the volocity of a bird. 


Women are not for med for running ; when they 


b flee, they flee, only that they may be overcome, 


Running is not the only thing they do unfkilfully 
but it is the only thing they do ungracefully. They 
appear ſomehow like e ee who run when 


they ſhould 165.4 


"Eeviliins not expatitng Sophia to run better than 
any other woman, deigns not to leave his place, but 
Vol. He * -- LEES 
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ſees Sophia ſet out, with a laugh of mockery. But, 
Sophia is light and bears her heels low; ſhe needs 
uſe no art to make her feet appear ſmall ; ſhe out- 
ſtrips him with ſuch rapidity that he has not the 
neceſſary time to overtake this new Atalanta. See- 
ing her ſo far before him, he in his turn, ſets. off, 
like an eagle, eager to chace down his prey. He 
at laſt comes up with her when ſhe is out of breath, 
then ſeizing her gently in his arm, lifts her up like a 
feather, and preſſing the lovely burthen.to his heart, 
proceeds to the end of the courſe, and making her 
touch the poſt firft, cries Victory to Sophia, kneeling 
at the ſame time before her and Ig 
himſelf conquered. 


With theſe different occupations we ſtill continue 
to practiſe the trade of a Joiner which made a part 
of Emilius's education. At leaſt once a week, and 
whenever elſe the weather does not admit of our 
going out of the fields, Emilius and I go to work 
at our trade with a maſter. We work, not for 
form's ſake, as people above our trade, but with 
ferious labour, and as becomes good work-men. 
Sophia's father coming to ſee us, found us once at 
work, and did not fail to tell his wife and daughter, 
what he had ſeen, with a degree of admiration. 
Come, ſaid he, and ſee the young man at work, 
and 
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and then judge whether he deſpiſes the condition 
of the poor. You may well imagine that Sophia 


heard this language with ſurpriſe. They ſpoke of 


the circumſtance again, and- determined to ſurpriſe 
him at work. They queſtioned me, feemingly as 
if they knew nothing of the matter, and after learn- 
ing certainly one of our working days, the mother 
and daughter took a carriage, and came, on that 
day to our town. | 


Sophia, when ſhe entered the ſhop, perceived at 
the other end, a young man at work in his veſt, 
with his hair careleſsly tied behind, and ſo buſy 
about' what he was doing, that he did-not perceive 


her. She ſtopped, and made a ſign to her mother. 


Emilius, with a chiſſel in one hand, and a mallet in 
the other, was finiſhing a mortiſe; he next ſawed 
a board, and took up a piece of it, to plane. This- 
fight was too reſpectable to make Sophia laugh; it 
affected her with far different. emotions. 


While they were attentively obſerving him, I per- 


ceived them, and pulled Emilius by the fleeve. He 


turned, ſaw them, threw down his tools, and ran 


to meet them with a cry of joy. After giving vent 
to his firſt tranſports, he made them ſit down, and 


returned to his work. But Sophia could not ſit 


bs 
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Fill, ſhe roſe with ſprightly activity, ran through 
the ſhop, examined the tools, touched the poliſhed 
parts of the planks, gathered up the ſhavings, look- 
ed at our hands, and then ſaid that ſne loved this 
trade for its neatneſs. Then ſhe would imitate 
Emilius. With her white and tender hand ſhe at- 
tempted to move a plane; it glided along the board, 
but did not ſhave the wood. Methought I ſaw 


Love laugh and clap his wings in the air; me- 


thought I heard him utter. exclamations of j Joy, We 
cry, Auen, is i avenged; | 


The mother; in the mean time, queſtioned our 


maſter. Sir, how do you pay theſe lads ? Madam, 


J give each of them twenty Sols a-day, and his food. 


If the young man choſe he might earn much more, 
for he is the beſt workman in the country, Twenty 


Sols a-day, and then food, ſaid the mother, look- 
ing at us tenderly, It is ſo, madam, replied the 
maſter. At hearing theſe words, ſhe ran up to 
Emilius, embraced him, preſſed him to her boſom, 
and wept over him, only repeating ſeveral. TRIES'$. 
my ſon! O my fon}: 5 

After dn ſome time with us, without car- 
rying us from our work; come, ſaid ſhe to her 
daughter, it grows late; we muſt not make them. 
wait 
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wait for us; then going up to Emilius, ſhe gave 
him aflight tap on the cheek, and ſaid ; well! you 
good workman, will you go with us? He replied 
in a ſorrowful tone, J am engaged; aſk: my maſter 
to allow me. | The maſter was aſked to permit us 
to go with them. He anſwered, that he could not. 
I am buſy, ſaid he, upon work which muſt be finiſh- 


ce ed to-morrow. Depending upon theſe gentlemen, 


I refuſed other workmen who offered themſelves- 
And now, if they fail me, I know not where I ſhall 
find others, and ſhall, of conſequence, fail me in 


I muſt ſtay. The two ladies then retired, and left 
us. Emilius attended them to the door, followed 


them as far as he could with his eyes, and then re- 
turning, proceeded with his work, without ſpeaking. 
By the way, the mother feeling herſelf ſome- 
what piqued, could not help mentioning to her 


daughter, the caprice of ſuch conduct. What! ſaid 
ſne, might not he have contented chis maſter, with - 
out, being obliged to ſtay Kill: © Could not a young 


WG man 


having my work ready at the promiſed day. The 
mother made no reply, expecting Emilius to ſpeak: - 
Emilius hung his head, and remained filent.. Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, ſomewhat ſurpriſed at his ſilence, have 
you nothing to ſay to this? Emilius only looked 
tenderly on the daughter, and ſaid; you ſee, that 
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man ſo laviſh of his money upon occaſions of leſs 
neceſſity, have ſpared ſome to filence the man's ob- 
jections? O mamma! replied Sophia, God forbid, | 
that Emilius ſhould ſet. ſuch a value upon money, 
as to ſuppoſe that it may be honourably uſed in or- 
der to the violation of a perſonal engagement, to 
excuſe his breaking his word, and to make another 
do the ſame. I know that he might eaſily compen- 
fate the workman for the flight prejudice he would 
ſuffer by his abſence; but in doing ſo, he would 
| ſubject his ſoul to the dominion of riches, and 
would accuſtom himſelf to put them in the place of 
his duty, and to think that he might be diſpenſed 
from every thing, provided that he could pay for 
the diſpenſation. Emilius has a different turn of 
thinking; and 1 hope, that I ſhall never be the 
cauſe of his changing his ſentiments upon this head. 
Think you, it coſt him no pain to. tay behind us? 
Be not deceived, mamma; it is for mi that he ſtays z. 
OO OT TOE LIE bine BU. en 6s l. uns 
Not chat Sophia 3 is as to $I with the lo 
attentions of love. She is, on the contrary, rigo- 
Tous and imperious. She would rather not be loved 
at all, than be moderately loved. She has the 
noble pride of merit which knows its on worth, 
and deſires to receive from others that reſpect which 
Wen | . 
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it pays to itſelf. She would deſpiſe a heart incapa- 
ble of eſtimating the value of her's, inſenſible to 
| her virtues, and loving her only for her perſonal 
| charms. Jealous to exceſs of her rights, the 
watches the ſcrupulous attention with which Emi- 
lius reſpe&s them, the zeal with which he obeys. 
'her pleaſure, the addreſs with which he anticipates 
her wiſhes, his vigilance in arriving at the-moment 
preſcribed; ſhe deſires neither to haſtenz nor to 
retard him, but only to fee him punctual. To an- 
ticipate his hour would be preferring himſelf to her; 
to be behind it, would be a neglect of her. Ne- 
glect Sophia! This could not happen twice. An 
unjuſt ſuſpicion that he had once neglected her, 
had nearly ruined all. But, Sophia is juſt; aud 
can make amends when ſhe has done wrong. 


One evening, we were expected. Emilius had 
received an order; they came out to meet us; but 
we did not appear. What can have become of them? 
Has any misfortune befallen them? No meſſenger 
from them? The evening paſſed on, and ſtill we 
were expected. Sophia, poor girl, thought us dead. 
She paſled the night in weeping. A meſſenger had 

been ſent off to bring news of us. He returned in 
the morning, with another from us, to make our 
excules, and inform the family, that we were well. 
Soon 
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Soon after, we appeared ourſelves. The ſcene then 


and made the family expect him in vain. 


Immediately reſolved how to act, however, ſhe af- 
fected a tranquillity and ſatisfaction which might 
have impoſed upon others. The father came for- 


a ſort of ſmile, the moſt gracious ſhe could effect. 


received us with an air of cool compoſure. Emilius, 
in his embarrafiment, could not. ſpeak to Sophia. 
man being a ſtranger to the language of the violent 


* on Wa m 1 himself. 
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changed. Sophia wiped away her tears; and if any 
ſtill continued to flow, they were tears of rage. Her 
haughty ſpirit was not the eaſier for being ſatisfied 
as to our welfare. Emilius was alive and in health; 


When we arrived, ſhe would have retired to her 
chamber; but being requeſted to ſtay, ſhe ſtayed. 


ward to us, and ſaid; you have kept your friends 
in pain; here are ſome who will make a difficulty 
of forgiving you. What, papa? ſaid Sophia, with 


What matters it to you, replied the father, fince it 


is not yourfelf ? Sophia made no reply, but looked 
down upon the work in her hands. The mother 


paſſions, was duped by her re = Roan: 


— de ee ee PF 


She firſt aſked. how he was, invited him to ſit down, 
and counterfeited ſo ſkilfully, that the poor young 
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To undeceive him, I went up, tock Sophia's 

hand, and was about to preſs it to my lips as I ſome- 

times do; when ſhe drew it abruptly back, ſay ing, 

Sir, in ſo particular a manner, that Emilius inſtant- 
ly perceived how we ſtood with her. | 


ESTs 
+ & 


Sophia herſelf ſeeing that ſhe was thus betrayed, 


laid herſelf under leſs conſtraint. Her apparent in- 


difference changed into ironical contempt. She an- 
ſwered any thing faid to her, in monoſyllables ut- 
tered in a ſlow, heſitating voice, as if afraid of aſ- 
ſuming too. much of the tone of indignation: Emi- 
lius, half-dead of fear, viewed her with uneaſineſs, 
and tried to make her turn her eyes upon his, that 
he might the better read her real ſentiments. So- 


Phia, ſtill more offended. by his preſumption, caſt 
one glance upon him which left him no with for 


ſuch another. Emilius, now confounded, and trem- 
bling, very happily for himſelf, durſt no longer ei- 
ther ſpeak to or look at, her. For, even although 
not guilty, if he had borne her preſent reſentment, 
unaffected, the could never have pardoned him. 


Seeing that it was now my turn, and that it was 
time to come to an explanation, I went again to 
Sophia. I again took her hand which the did not 
now draw back; for ſhe was by this time, within a 

| little 


_— > 
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little of being very ill. I ſaid ſoftly to her; Dear 
Sophia, we have been unfortunate, but you are juſtz 
and will not condemn us unheard. She made no 
reply; and 1 benen to _ as en: 


& We came away ee at four o'clock. Se- 
ven was the hour at which we ſhould. have been 
here: and we always allow ourſelves more than e- 
nough of time, that we may reſt when we come 
near the houſe. We had walked three-fourths of 
our way, when we heard loud and ſorrowful cries, 
from the turn of a hill at ſome diſtance from us. 
We ran towards the ſpot from which thoſe cries 
ſeemed to proceed. We found there a poor pea- 
ſant, who returning ſome what drunk and on horſe- 
back from the town, had unhappily fallen and frac- 
tured his leg. We cried aloud for aſſiſtance. No- 
body, however, anſwered. We then endeavoured 
ourſelves to raiſe the poor man upon his horſe. In 
this we were unſucceſsful: for the leaſt motion gave 
the unhappy ſufferer exceſſive pain. We then re- 
ſolved: to bind. the horſe in the adjoining, wood; and 
taking up the peaſant in our arms, carried him, as 
gently as we poſſibly could, towards his own houſe 


to which he directed us. It was a long way; and 


we had to reſt ſeveral times. We were greatly fa- 
; tigued by the time we. — it, To our grief and 
— 
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; 
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furpriſe, we found it to be a houſe that we already 
knew, and found him whom we had thus aſſiſted, 
to be the ſame poor peaſant who had given us ſo 


kind a reception on the day of our firſt arrival in 


this neighbourhood. In the confufion in which we 
all were, we had not recollected one another, till 
this moment. ; | 


He had only two ſmall children ; but his wife was 


big with a third. At ſight of her huſband in ſuch 


a condition, ſhe was ſo affected, that her pains came 
immediately upon her, and ſhe was delivered within a 
few hours after. In ſuch circumſtances, what was 


to be done in a ſolitary cottage where no aſſiſtance 
eould be expected? Emilius reſolved to go for the 


horſe which he had left in the wood, and to gallop 
upon him to the next village for a ſurgeon. He 
gave the horſe to the ſurgeon, and after diſpatching 


an expreſs to you, returned himſelf with a ſervant 


en foot. Embarraffed, as you may well ſuppoſe, 
between a man with a broken leg, and a woman in 
labour, I was, in the mean time buſy in the houſe, 


doing all that I could for the aſſiſtance of both. 


I ſhall not trouble you with a farther detail of par- 
ticulars. This is not what I have in view. | It was 
after midnight two hours, before either of us obtain- 

32 N ed 
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ed the leaſt reſpite. ' At laſt, we returned before 
day, to our apartment in this neighbourhood, where 
we waited till you ſhould be up, in order to give 
you an account of the accident !” | 


Here I was filent. But, before any other perſon. 
could ſpeak. Emilius, going up to his miſtreſs, 
ſaid with more firmneſs than I ſhould have expec- 
ted; Sophia, you are the miſtreſs of my fate; you 
know it well. You may make me die of ſorrow; 
but hope not to make me forget the rights of hu- 
manity. Theſe are more ſacred to me than yours 
I will never renounce them for you. 


Sophia, at theſe words, inſtead of anſwering, roſe 
up, put her arm round his neck, and kiſſed his 
cheek. Then, with inimitable grace, holding out 
her hand to him; Emilius, faid ſhe, take this hand; 
it is thine. Be, whenever thou pleaſeſt, my huſ- 
band and my maſter. I will do wy beſt to merit 
the honour. 


Hardly had ſhe embraced him, when her father 
enchanted, clapped his hands, and cried, again ; 
and Sophia, without farther preſſing, immediately 
gave him two kiſſes upon the other cheek. But, 
almoſt that very moment, affrighted at what ſhe 
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had done, ſhe threw herſelf into her mother's arms, 
and hid her bluſhing face in her boſom, 


I will not attempt to deſcribe our common joy. 
Every reader muſt feel it. After dinner, Sophia 
aſked if it would be too far to go to ſee the poor 
ſick peaſant. It was the deſire of Sophia, and an 
act of humanity. We went. The huſband and 
wife were in ſeparate beds; for Emilius had cauſed 
a bed to be brought. Perſons whom Emilius had 
| likewiſe provided, were about them, taking care of 
them. Both however were ſtill ſo ill, that they 
ſuffered more from the uncomfortableneſs of their 
ſituation than from their reſpective allments. So- 
phia firſt made the good woman's bed with her 
own hands; and then did as much for the man's. 
Her ſoft, light hand, removed every thing that 


gave either of them uneaſineſs, and laid them in 


the eaſieſt poſture. Her very approach ſeemed to 
give relief. One would have ſaid that ſhe had a 
previous knowledge of whatever was uneaſy to them. 
That young woman, otherwiſe ſo delicate, was no- 


wiſe diſguſted by any want of cleanneſs, or any ill 


ſmells about them; but removed both the one and 


the other without aſking any perſon's aſſiſtance, or 
giving any pain to the ſick. She who is always ſo 
modeſt, ſo diſtant, and would not for all the world 
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touch the foot of a man's bed with her finger, turns 


the wounded peaſant, and changes every thing about 


him without ſcruple, placing him in the moſt com 
modious poſture in which he may remain the long- 
eſt without occaſion to change. The zeal of charity 
is much preferable to modeſty. What ſhe does, 
ſhe does ſo lightly and with ſo much dexterity, 
that he feels himſelf relieved without knowing how. 
The wife and the huſband join to blefs the lovely 


young woman who ſerves, pities, and conſoles them. 


She ſeems an angel ſent from heaven to their aid; 


the has the lovely form, the grace, the ſweetneſs, 


and the goodneſs of an angel. Emilius, affected 


by the ſcene, views it in filence. Man, love thy 
partner; ſhe is given thee by God, to ſoothe thy 
 Norrows, and cheer thee amidſt * diſtreſſes; ſuch 


IS woman. | , 


| The new-born infant was to be baptized. The 
two lovers offered themſelves for god-father and 
god-mother, with hearts ſecretly impatient for the 
time when they ſhould have occaſion for others to 


do as much for them. They burn for the arrival 


of the happy moment : they think it near; Sophia's 
ſcruples are all removed; but mine are to come 


next. They are not even where they ſuppoſe them. 


Each . have his turn. 
One 
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One morning when they had not ſeen each other 
for two days, I entered Emilius's chamber with 4 
letter in my hand, and looking on him with a grave 
aſpect, ſaid, what would you do, if news ſhould 
come, that Sophia is dead? He uttered a loud cry, 
ſprung up, ſtruck his hands againſt each other, and 
without ſaying a word, looked at me, with a degree 
of wildneſs in his eye. Anſwer me, then, conti- 
nued I, with the ſame calmneſs with which 1 had 
ſpoken at, the firſt. Then, provoked at my cool- 
neſs, he came cloſe up to me, his eyes inflamed 

| with rage, and almoſt in a threatening attitude, 
ſaid; what would I do -I know not; but, I know 
that I could never again in my life endure to ſee 
him who ſhould bring me the news. Make your- - 


ſelf eaſy, returned I, ſmiling; ſhe lives, is well, 
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it thinks of you, and we are expected there this 
15 evening. But, let us go, walk, and have ſome 
| converſation. . | | , 


The paſſion which now fills his mind no longer | 
| leaves him at liberty to liſten, as before, to diſcourſes 
. of pure reaſoning. I muſt engage him by means of 
ö his paſſion to attend my leſſons. This was my 
reaſon for having recourſe to the above terrible pre- 
| amble. I am now pretty certain, that he will liſ- 


ten to me. | 
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Jo be happy, dear Emilius, is the end of every 
ſenſible being. It is the firſt deſire impreſſed by 


nature, and the only deſire that never leaves us. 
But, where is happineſs? Who knows it? Ever!“ 


one ſeeks, but none finds it. Life is ſpent in the 
purſuit ; and death arrives, while it is ſtill only in 


view. My young friend, when I took you in my 


arms at your birth, and calling God to witneſs the 
engagement I contracted, devoted my own life to 
the happineſs of yours, knew I myſelf, what an en- 


gagement I was taking upon me ? No, I only knew, 


that in making the uſeful enquiry after happineſs 


for you, I could not fail of — it at the fame 
time for . 


Be my witneſs, be my judge; I ſhall never refuſe 


your authority. From your earlieſt years, you have 


enjoyed all the good gifts of nature—Of the evils 
which ſhe ſubjected, and from which I could not 
| relieve you, you have ſuffered only ſuch as were 


formed to harden you for the endurance of others. 
None that you have undergone, but has ſerved to 
fave you from ſome other more ſevere. You have 
known neither hatred nor ſervitude. Free and 
content, you remain juſt and good; for pain and 
vice are inſeparable; man never becomes wicked 


till he is miſerable. May the remembrance of your 


infancy 
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infancy remain with you to old age. I have no 
fear that your worthy heart will ever recollect it, 
without bleſſing him who directed your firſt ſteps - 
in life. | 8 


. 
| 


| 8 | 
When you advanced to the age of reaſon, I was 
ſtudious to guard you from the influence of human + 
opinion; when your heart learned to feel, I conti- 
nued to guard you from the power of the paſſions. 
If I could prolong this internal calm to the end of 
your life; then would I put the finiſhing hand to 
my workmanſhip, and you ſhould be happy, as far 
as man can be ſo. But, dear Emilius, I might dip 
thy ſoul in Styx, yet could not render it all invul- - 
F nerable. A new enemy ariſes, whom you have not 
17 learned to conquer, and from whom I cannot ſave 


you; this enemy is yourſelf. +. Learning to defire, 
you have made yourſelf the ſlave of your deſires. 
Although nothing in you ſhould change, though 
nothing ſhould. offend you, though nothing ſhould 
affect your exiſtence, yet how many ſorrows may 
aſſail your ſoul. How many evils. may you ſuffer, 
without being fick! How many deaths may you 
not undergo, without actually dying ! A lie, a mi- 
take, a doubt may reduce you to deſpair, 
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All things on earth are tranſient. Whatever 
we love, we muſt ſooner or later loſe, and yet we 
attach ourſelves to it as if it were to- be ours for 
ever. How great was your alarm at the bare idea 


of Sophia's death] Did you ſuppoſe that ſhe was to 


live for ever? Does nobody die at her age? She 
muſt die, my dear child, and perhaps before you ; 


who knows whether ſhe be alive at this moment? 


Nature had made you liable, only to one death. 
You have ſubjected yourſelf to a ſecond. Thus muſt 
you now die twice. If you cannot endure an invo- 
luntary abſence; how will you ever be able to ab- 
fent yourſelf from her, voluntarily? How will you 
ſacrifice inclination to duty? repreſs the emotions 
of your heart, and liſten to the voice of reaſon ? 


You who could not bear to ſee him again who 


ſhould bring you the news of your miſtreſs's death, 
how will you endure him who ſeeks to withdraw 
| you from her, while ſhe is yet alive? If you muſt 
live with her, happen what will, whether ſhe be 
married or not, whether you be free or not, whether 
ſhe love or hate you, whether they give you her, 


or refufe her,—no matter, it is your own opinion; 
you muſt poſſeſs her at however dear a price. Tell 


0 . , ; 2 
me, then, what crime will he ſcruple at, who knows 
no law but the wiſhes of his heart, and can with- 


hold himſelf from nothing that he deſires. 


Y 


This 
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This is your firſt paſſion. It is perhaps, the only 


one worthy of you; and if you can govern it like a 
man, it may be your laſt. You ſhall then ſubdue 
all-others, and be ſubject only to virtue. 


This paſſion, I well know, is not criminal. It is 
pure as the ſouls by whom it is mutually felt, It 
has been formed by honeſty, and cheriſhed by in- 
nocence.. Happy lovers! With you the charms of 
virtue only improve thoſe of love, and the ſoft bond 
which awaits you, is the reward no leſs of your 
virtue, than of your attachment. But, tell me, 
thou child of ſincerity, art thou leſs the ſlave of this 
paſſion for its purity ? If, to-morrow, it ſhould ceaſe 
to be innocent, could you ſubdue it, to-morrow. 
Now is the time to try your ſtrength ; it will be too 
late, when you are called to exert it. A trial ſo 
hazardous ſhould be made at a diſtance from dan- 
ger. It is not in preſence of the enemy, that the 
ſoldier muſt learn his exerciſe. He muſt have been 
inured to diſcipline, before he marched out to the 
war. | 


Emilius liſtened with anxious attention, fearing 
that this preamble was to lead to ſome diſagreeable 
concluſion. He foreſaw, that, when I ſhewed him 
the neceſſity of exerciſing the ſtrength of his mind, 

: I had 
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J had a deſign of engaging him in that hardy exer- 
ciſe; and as a wounded man trembles at fight of 


the ſurgeon, he already felt upon the ſore, the 


| ſevere but friendly hand which was to purify, and. 


to heal ie. 


Uncertain, troubled, and anxious to know what 
was my purpoſe, he inſtead of anſwering, queſtion- 


ed me, but fearfully. What muſt I do? ſaid he, 
tremulouſly, and without daring to raiſe his eyes: 


What muſt you do! returned J, in a firm tone of 


voice l. you muſt quit Sophia. What ſay you, cried 


he, in a rage? Quit Sophia! quit her, deceive her, 
become a traitor, a villain, perjured !|!—What ! re- 
turned I, interrupting him, and can Emilius ſup- 
poſe, that I would teach him to merit ſuch names? 
No, continued he, with impetuoſity, neither you, 


nor any other ſhall; I will preſerve your work, in- 


ſpite of yourſelf; I will never merit ſuch names. 


þ 


This firſt ſally was no more than T had expected: 


I calmly ſuffered it to paſs over. I might well 


preach moderation to him, if I poſſeſſed not that 
moderation myſelf! Emilius knows me too well to 


think me capable of requiring from him any thing 
that is bad, and he well knows, that it would be 


wrongs quit Sophia, in the ſenſe which he now 
gives 


nn 


\ 


gives to the word. He therefore expects me to ex- 


plain myſelf. I then reſume my diſcourſe. - 


Emilius, time, although you need not its lapſe, 
runs on, in the delirium of your paſſion; Summer 
is ended; Winter is coming in. Although we 
might continue our journies in. the ſtormy ſeaſon, 


the family would not permit us. We muſt there- 


fore, however unwillingly, change our way of life. 


It cannot laſt, ſuch as it is at preſent. I read in 


your ardent eyes, that this difficulty diſturbs you 


not. Sophia's conſent, and your own deſires ſuggeſt 
an eaſy expedient for avoiding the ſnow, and having 


no more journies to make, to ſee her. Such an 
expedient doubtleſs is convenient. But ſpring re- 


turns; the ſnow melts, marriage endures; you 


muſt think of an expedient that will anſwer for all 
ſeaſons. | | 


You would marry Sophia, yet have not been more 
than five months acquainted with her] You would 
marry her, not becauſe ſhe is ſuitable for you, but be- 
cauſe ſhe pleaſes you, as if love never erred in matters 
of this kind, and as if thoſe who begin with loving, 
never ended with hating each other. She is vir- 
tuous, I know; but, is this enough? Is it enough 
to make people happy together, that they are ho- 

neſt? 
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neſt ? It is not her virtue, but her character I doubt. 


Does a woman's character always diſcover itſelf in a 
day's time? Know you, in how many ſituations you 


ſhould firſt ſee her, before you can thoroughly 
know her temper ? Can four months attachment: 


ſatisfy you as to the whole of life ? Perhaps, two: 
months abſence might make you forget her; per- 
haps another waits till you are abſent, in order to 


efface you from her heart; at your return you may 


perhaps find her as, indifferent as you have now 


found her ſuſceptible. , Sentiments depend not upon 


principles. She may remain very honeſt, and yet 


ceaſe to love you I incline to believe, that ſhe. 
will be conſtant and faithful. But who ſhall anſwer 


for her, unleſs you put her to the trial? Will you. 
put off this trial till it can no more be uſeful to 


you? Will you avoid Knowing one another, tiu you 


can part no morc? 


Sophia is not yet eighteen years of age; you are 


little more than two and twenty. This is the age: 
of love, but not of marriage. What a father and 
a mother of a family would ſo young a couple make: 
Can you know how to bring up children before you 
have ceaſed to be children yourſelves? Do you know 


how many young women had their conſtitution bro- 


ken, their health ruined, their life ſhortened, by 


. | being . 
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being prematurely ſubjected to the fatigues of child- 
birth. Do you know, how many children have re- 
mained through life weak and languiſhing, for want 


of being nouriſhed, at firſt, in a full- formed body ? 
Either I know little of Emilius, or he would rather 


have his wife and children healthy, than gratify his 


own impatience at the expence of their health and 


life. 


To ſpeak of yourſelf. When you aſpire to the 
condition of a huſband and father, have you fully 
conſidered the duties of theſe characters? When 
you become the head of a family, you will then be- 
come a member of the ſtate: and, know you what 


it is to be a member of the ſtate? Know you what 


is meant by government, law, and country? Know 
you at what price life is granteÞ you, and for whom 


you mult die? You ſuppoſe that you have learned 
every thing, whereas you yet know nothing. | 


_ Emilius, you muſt quit, I do not ſay, abandon 


Sophia. Were you capable of the latter, it would 
be fortunate indeed for her, that ſhe is not yet your 


wife: You muſt leave her, that you may return more 


worthy of her. Be not vain enough to think, that 
you have already merited her. O how much yet 


remains for you to do | Come, fulfil this noble taſk . 
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come, learn to endure abſence; come, gain the re- 
compence of fidelity, that, at your return, you may 


have ſomething to value yourſelf upon, and may aſk 
her hand, not as a favour, but as a reward. 
* 


The young man did not immediately yield, but 
refiſted, and deſputed the point. Would it not be 
{lighting the hand that was offered him if he ſhould 
delay to accept it ? Why leave her in order to learn 


' what he ſhould do? And, if this was even neceſſa- 


ry, why ſhould he not firſt be engaged to her by 
indifloluble ties which might be a certain pledge of 
his return. Let him firſt be her huſband; and 
then he would cheerfully follow me. Let them be 


united, and then he would leave her without fear. 
Unite to part, dear Emilius, what contradiction 


A lover may live without his miſtreſs; but a huſ- 


band muſt never, without neceſſity, leave his wife. 


To cure you of your ſeruples, 1 ſee that your delays 


muſt be involuntary; you ſay to Sophia that you are 


forced, in ſpite of yourſelf, to leave her. Be con- 
tent, then; ſince you will not obey reaſon, you muſt 


acknowledge another maſter, You have not forgot- 


ten your engagement with me. Emilius, Oo mult 
quit Sophia; it is wy pleaſure. 


At 
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At hearing this word, he hung his head, and af- 
ter muſing, for a moment, in ſilence, aſked, when 
do we ſet out? Within eight days, ſaid I, and you 
muſt prepare Sophia for this parting. Women are | 
weak, and muſt be tenderly dealt with. Abſence 


is not in the preſent caſe a duty to her, as to you; 


and ſhe may therefore be allowed to bear it with 


£4 
1 


The haughty Sophia ſtrove to bear with dignity 
this unexpected ſtroke, and endeavoured to ſeem 
inſenſible. But, having, like Emilius, the honour 
of the combat, and of victory, her firmneſs did 


not ſo well ſupport her. She wept, and ſighed - 


deep, in ſpite of herſelf; the fear of being forgot- 
ten, gave additional poignancy to the pangs of 


| parting. It. was not before her lover ſhe wept, nor 


did ſhe diſcover her fears to him; ſhe would die in 


' fence, ſooner than ſuffer a ſigh to eſcape from her 


in his preſence. It was I who heard her complaints, 
and witneſſed her tears; me, ſhe affected to make 
her confident. - Women have addreſs, and know 
how to diſguiſe their feelings. The more ſhe ſe- 
cretly murmurs at my tyranny 3 ſo much the more 


attentive is ſhe to flatter me; ſhe is ſenſible, that 


her fate is in my hands. 
VII. 8 I comfort, 
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I comfort, I encourage her, and anſwer for the 


fidelity of her lover, or rather of her huſband. Let 
her only be as faithful to him, as he muſt be to her, 
and within two years, I ſwear, that he ſhall be her's, 
_ T vouch for each to the other. Their hearts, their 
virtues, my probity, the confidence of their parents, 
all concur to encourage and ſatisfy them. Yet, rea- 
ſon cannot ſupport the weakneſs of nature, They 
part, as if they were never to meet again. 


Sophia now recollects the ſorrows of Eucharis, and 


thinks herſelf really in that young nymph's condi- 


tion. But, we muſt not leave her to mule, in our 
abſence, on thoſe fanciful loves. Sophia, ſaid I, 
to her, one day, you muſt exchange books with 
Emilius. Give him your Telemachus, that he may 
learn to reſemble the young hero, and let him leave 
you the SpeCtator, which you are fond of reading. 
Study there the duties of reſpectable women, and 
reflect that within two years, thoſe duties are to be- 
come yours. This exchange pleaſes both, and adds 
to their mutual confidence. At laſt the mournful 
day arrives, and they muſt part. | 


Sophia's worthy father, with whom I had previ- 
ouſly concerted every thing, embraced me, as I bade 
him farewel; then taking me aſide, ſpoke theſe 

| words 
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words in a grave tone and accent: I have done 
every thing to accommodate you; I knew, that I 
had to deal with a man of honour; I have only one 


word more, to ſay, Remember that your pupil has 
ſealed his marriage contract on my daughter's lips 


What a difference in the countenance of the two- 
lovers. Emilius, impetuous, ardent, agitated, tranſ- 
ported out of himſelf, cries and weeps over the 
hands of the father, the mother, and the daughter, 
_ embraces all the people in the houſe, ſobbing, and 
repeats the ſame things a thouſand times over, with 
a degree of emotion, which at any other time, would 
appear truly ludicrous. Sophia, pale, and ſullen, 
with a languid, a heavy aſpect, remains quiet, ſays 
nothing, weeps not, ſees nobody, not even Emilius. 
He takes her hands, and preſſes her in his arms; 
ſtill ſhe remains motionleſs, inſenſible to his tears, 
and his careſſes; to her he is already gone. How 
much more affecting is this ſight, than the boiſte- 
rous diſtreſs of her lover. He ſees it, feels it; with 
difficulty do I tear him away; ſhould I leave him 
but one moment longer, he would refuſe to accom- 
pany me. I am delighted that he carries with him 
this mournful image of her diſtreſs. If he is ever 
tempted to forget what he owes to Sophia; he muſt 

be greatly changed indeed, if I ſhall not eaſily bring 
8 2 him 


_ 
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him back, by reminding him of her, ſuch as he faw 
her at the moment of their parting. 


The idea of making Emilius fall in love, before 
carrying him to travel, is not my own invention. 
It was ſuggeſted to me by the following incident. 


At Venice J happened to pay a viſit to the Gover- 
nor of a young Engliſhman. It was in winter, and 


we were ſeated round the fire. The Governor re- 


ceived his letters from the poſt, read them, and 
then read one of them aloud to his pupil. It was 
in Engliſh ; ſo that I did not underſtand it. But 
while he was reading, I obſerved the young man 


dear off very fine laced ruffles which he wore, and 


caſt them one after the other, into the fire, as ſoftly 
as poſſible, to avoid being perceived. Surpriſed at 


ſuch conduct, I looked him in the face, and thought 


that he feemed to be moved. But the exterior ex- 
preflions of the paſſions, although fimilar enough 


among all men, are however marked by national 
differences which may eaſily lead into miſtakes. 


People have different languages in their faces as well 


as on their tongues. 1 waited till the letter was 


read, and then pointing out to the governor the 


naked wriſts of his pupil, which however he con- 
| cealed 
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cealed * as he could, I aſked what all this 


meant? 


The Governor, when he ſaw what had paſſed, 
began to laugh, embraced his pupil with an air of 

high ſatisfaction, and after obtaining his conſent, . 
favoured me with the explanation which I deſired. 


The ruffles which Lord-John has juſt torn, ſaid 
ke, are a preſent which he not long ſince received 
from a lady in this city. But you muſt know that 
Lord John is engaged to marry a young lady in his 
own country, with whom he is very much in love, 
and who merits all his affection. This letter is from 
his miſtreſs's mother; and I ſhall tranſlate to you 
the paſſage which was the occaſion of what you 


noticed. 


= Lucy is conſtantly buſy upon Lord John's 8 
Miſs Betty Roldham came to ſpend yeſterday after- 


noon with us, and would inſiſt upon helping her. 


Knowing that Lucy had riſen unuſually ſoon, this 


morning, 1 went to ſee what ſhe was doing, and 


found her. buſy unſtitching all that Miſs Betty had 


done yeſterday. She will have nothing in her pre- 


ſent, done by another hand than her own.“ 1 
8 1 Lord 
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Lord John went out, ſoon after to put on other 
_ ruffles. I then obſerved to the governor, your pupil 
| is a young man of excellent diſpoſitions ;. but tell 


me the truth. Is not this letter from Miſs Lucy's 
mother, a matter concerted. Is it not an expedi- 


ent of yours againſt the lady who preſented the 


ruffles ? No, indeed, faid he; it is really ſo; I have 


not acted ſo artfully; I have conſtantly conducted 
myſelf with ſimplicity and zeal, and God has bleſ- 


ſed my labours. 


After ſpending two years in travelling through. 
ſeveral of the great ſtates of Europe, and a number 
of the ſmaller; aſter learning two or three of the 


principal modern languages; after ſeeing whatever 


was truly curious, whether in natural hiſtory, in 
government, in the arts, or in human manners; it. 
3s time to carry Lord John back to Miſs Lucy, that 


is, Emilius to Sophia. 


Why might I not relate the aces of his 
return, and the completion of their loves, or rather 


the beginning of the conjugal love in which they 


are united? Love founded upon eſteem which laſts 


as long as life, upon virtues which fade not with 


beauty, upon correſpondence of character which 
fweetens the intercourſe of copjugal affection, and 


prolongs 
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prolongs to old age, the charms of the firſt union. 
I now ſee the faireſt of Emilius? days, and the hap- 


pieſt of my own, ſpring. I ſee my labours crown- 


ed, and begin to taſte the fruits. The worthy 
couple are united in an indiflyluble bond; their 
mouths utter, and their hearts confirm vows which 
ſhall not prove vain; they are now huſband and 


wife. Returning from the church they leave us to 


lead them; they know not where they are, nor 


whither they are going, or what is doing around 
them. They hear not; they anſwer only in con- 


fuſed words; there is in their eyes a mixture of 


wildneſs and languor, and they fee nothing. O de- 
lirium ! O weakneſs of the human heart ! The ſenſe 


of his happineſs is too much for man to bear. 


Few people know how to behave ſuitably to a 


young couple on their marriage-day. The dull 


gravity of ſome, and the light converſation of others 
are to me alike diſpleaſing. I had rather fee thoſe 


young hearts left to themſelves to wander in an agi 


tation which is not unpleafing, than divert them ſo 
cruelly from the thoughts of their ſituation, only to 
teize them by an ungracious politeneſs, or: torment 


| them by ill- timed pleaſantry, which however enter- 


taining upon any other occaſion, cannot but be diſ- 
agrecable upon ſuch a day. is A 
I obſerve 
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I obſerve my young couple to- be in a ſoft-languoy, 
which renders them. incapable: of liſtening to any 


diſcourſe that is addreſſed to ther. I, who wiſh 
them to enjoy all the days of their lives, ſhould I 


ſuffer them to loſe one ſo precious? No; I with 


them to taſte, to enjoy its pleaſures. I withdraw 


them from the impertinent crowd, whoſe attentions 


are diſagreeable to them, and carrying them to walk 
apart with me, recall them to themſelves, by ſpeak- 


ing to them of themſelves. It is not merely to their 
ears I wiſh to ſpeak, but to their hearts; and I well. 
know what is the only ſubject: upon which their 
thoughts can this day. be occupied. 


My. children; ſay Ito them, taking each-of them 
by the hand, three years have now paſſed, ſince I 


| ſaw that pure and lively flame which conſtitutes your 


preſent: happineſs, firſt kindled in your hearts. It 
has every day increaſed. In your eyes I read its ar- 
dour. Henceforward it can only become weaker. 
Reader, doſt not thou ſee the tranſport, the wild 
paſſion, the vows of Emilius, the diſdainful air with 
which Sophia diſengages her hand from mine, and 


the tender proteſtations their eyes mutually make 


each other, that they will adore one another to their 
laſt igh ? This. I ſuffer them to wa and then re- 
new my diſcourſe, 


— 


1 have 
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T have often thought, that if the happineſs of love 
could be prolonged in the married ſtate, it would 
produce an heaven upon earth. But, this has ne- 
ver yet been ſeen, If, however, it be not abſolutely 
impoſſible, you are both worthy of ſetting an exam- 
ple which none have ſet to you, and which few mar- 
ried pairs are capable of imitating. Shall I, my 
children, tell you what I take to be the only ſecret. 

for this. 


»They look on each other, ſmiling, and deriding 
my ſimplicity. Emilius thanks me for my receipt, 
ſaying, that he believes ſhe has a better, and that 
her's is ſufficient for him. Sophia approves of what 
he has faid, and ſeems equally confident. How- 
ever, through the air of raillery which ſhe aſſumes, 
I fancy, that I can diſcern ſome degree of curioſity. 
I view Emilius. His eyes gaze eagerly upon the 
charms of his lovely wife. Theſe are the only ob- 
jects of his curiolity ; and all that I ſay gives him 
no concern. I ſmile in my turn, ſaying within my 
felf, I ſhall ſoon make thee attentive. 


The difference of their ſecret emotions which is 
almoſt imperceptible, marks a very characteriſtic 
difference between the two ſexes; and contrary to. 
received ideas, the men are * leſs conſtant 


than 
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than the women, and ſooner ſatiated of ſucceſsful 
love. The woman forefees the man's inconſtancy; 
and the anxiety which this gives her, heightens her 


jealouſy. When he begins. to become indifferent, 
ſhe finding herſelf obliged to practiſe, in order to 


keep him, all thoſe kind attentions which he for- 
merly employed to pleaſe her; ſhe-weeps, and hum- 


bles herſelf in her turn, but ſeldom with the ſame 


ſucceſs. Attachment and attentions win hearts, but 
ſeldom recover them after they are loſt. I return 
to my receipt againſt the my of love in the mar- 
ried ſtate. 


It is ſimple and eaſy, reſume I; to continue lo- 


vers, after you are huſband and wife, In truth, 


faid Emilius, laughing within himſelf, | we ſhall not 
find it e 

More difficult to you, Sir, than you perhaps ſup- 
poſe. Allow me, I beg you, time to explain my- 
ſelf. By pulling a knot too hard, the cord is bro- 
ken. This happens in the caſe of the marriage- en- 


gagement, when people ſeck to give it more than 


its juſt force. Conſtraint and love go ill together, 
nor can pleaſure endure commands. Bluſh not, So- 
phia! nor think of retiring from us: God forbid, 
that L ſhould offend your modeſty. But, it is. the 


happiness 
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happineſs of your life that is in queſtion. For an 


object of ſuch importance, you may hear from a 


huſband and a father, language which you would 


not otherwiſe liſten to. 
; | | 

If it is true then, dear Emilius, that you wiſh to 
continue the lover of your wife, and to ſee her ſtill 
your miſtreſs and l. ar own; be a happy, but reſpect- 
ful lover; ſolicit every favour from love, without 
exacting any thing from duty; and let the very 
ſlighteſt favours never be with you, acts of right, 
but of grace. I know that modeſty avoids formal 
avowals, and deſires. to be overcome; but, can 
the lover who has the delicacy of true love, miſ- 
take as to the ſecret wiſhes of his miſtreſs ? Can 


he not diſtinguiſh when the heart and eyes 


grant what the mouth ſeems to refuſe ? Let each of 
the two be ſtill maſter of his or her perſon, and 


have a right to diſpenſe or withhold them at his 
own pleaſure. Remember always, that even in the 
married ſtate, pleaſure is unlawful, unleſs deſire be 


mutual. Fear not, my children, that this taw ſhould 
divide you from one another. It will, on the con- 


trary, render you both more attentive to pleaſe, and 


will prevent ſatiety. Confined excluſively to one 
another; love and nature will unite you {till more 
intimately. 


After 
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After I had made theſe propoſals, with ſome o- 


thers of a ſimilar tendency, Emilius expreſſed a 


Aiſſatisfaction, and reclaimed againſt them; Sophia, 
-bluſhing, held her fan before her eyes, but ſaid 


nothing. The leaſt ſatisfied of the two was perhaps 


the one who appeared moſt ſo. I relentleſsly in- 


fiſted, and made Emilius bluſh for his want of deli- 


cacy. I pledged myſelf for Sophia, that ſhe for 
her part would agree to the treaty. I urged her to 
peak; and it will not be ſuppoſed that ſhe would 
venture to contradict me. Emilius, in his anxiety, 
conſulted the eyes of his young wife. He ſaw them, 
through their confuſion, ſwelling with a voluptuous 
wildneſs which encouraged him to yield to my pro- 
poſal. He threw himſelf at her feet, kiſſed with 
tranſport the hand which ſhe held out to him, and 
ſwore, that, except to the fidelity which ſhe had 
promiſed, he renounced every other right over her. 
Be you, ſaid he, my dear wife, the arbitreſs of my 
pleaſures, as you are of my life and deſtiny. Al- 
though your cruelty ſhould colt me my life, I yield 
up to you my deareſt rights. I would owe nothing 
to your ſubmiſſion, but win all from your heart. 


Good Emilius ! make thyſelf eaſy; Sophia is too 
generous to ſuffer thee to fall a victim to thy gene- 


roſity. 


In 


N 
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In the evening, when I was about to leave them, 
I faid, in the graveſt tone I could aſſume; Remember 
both that you are free, and not under the conſtraint 
of conjugal-duties. Let me perſuade you, to ſhew 
no falſe deference to each other. Emilius, will 
you come with me ? You have Sophia's permiſſion. 
Emilius was in a fury, and ready to ſtrike me. And 


YOu, Sophia, what ſay you? ſhall J take him with 
me? The little rogue bluſhed, and bid me do ſo. 


Charming fallehood : better than truth | 


Next day The picture of happineſs is no 


longer a pleaſing ſpectacle to men. The corruption 
of vice has depraved their taſtes no lefs than their 
+ hearts. They can no longer feel what is affecting, 


nor view what is amiable. You, who, to paint 


pleaſure, think only of happy lovers ſwimming on 


the boſom of delight, your pictures are ſtill imper- 
fect ! you have nothing but the groſſer half, with- 
out the ſoft and more delicate features of pleaſure ! 
O! who of you has ever {cen a young pair, united 


under the happieſt auſpices, riſe from the nuptial 


couch, and expreſſing, at once, in their chaſte and 
languiſhing looks, the intoxication of the ſoft plea- 
ſures which they have taſted, the amiable ſecurity 


of i innocence, and the certainty, which: is then ſo 


charming, that the reſt of their days are to flow on 
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in the ſame train ? This is the moſt raviſhing object 


that can be offered to the contemplation of man ; 


the genuine portrait of pleaſure ! You have ſeen it 


an hundred times without recognizing it; your 
hardened hearts are not formed to love it. Sophia 


Happy and tranquil, paſſes the day in her tender 


mother's arms. Such reſt is ſweet, after a night 
paſſed in the arms of her huſband. 


On the third day, I perceived ſome changes to 


have already taken place. Emilius ſeemed ſome- 


what diſſatisfied. But, through his ſeeming diffa- 


tis faction, I could. diſcern ſo much fondnets and 


ſubmiſſion even, that I conſidered every thing as 
in the faireſt train. As for Sophia, ſhe was gayer 


than on the preceding evening; I ſaw her ſatisfac- 


tion ſparkle in her eyes. With Emilius, ſhe is 


charming; and almoſt teizes him with little gallan- 
tries, at which he is only ſo much the more ſpited. 


Theſe changes are hardly obſervable; but eſcape 


not me. Iam uneaſy at what I obſerve, and talk 


with Emilius privately. I learn, that, to his great 
« , V 
regret, and notwithſtanding every thing that he 


could urge, he had been obliged to ſpend laſt night 


in a ſeparate bed. The imperious bride had ſoon 
ailed herſelf of her privileges. They had an ex- 
; planation.' 
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planation. Emilius complained bitterly. Sophia 


aſſumed an air of pleaſantry. But, at laſt, ſeeing 


him ready to become angry in good earneſt, caſt on 


him a look of ſweetneſs and love, and claſping my 
hand, only ſaid, but that in a tone to affect the 


heart; The ungratefil man! Emilius was ſo dull as 
not to underſtand this, but I underſtood it. Cauſing 
Emilius, therefore, to retire, I addreſſed myſelf 


privately to Sophia in her turn. 


I ſee, faid I, the reaſon of this piece of caprice. 


It is impoſſible to have more delicacy, or to employ 
it more unſeaſonably. Dear Sophia, be eaſy; he is 
a man I have given you; fear not to take him as 


ſuch; you have had the ſtrength of his youth; it 
has not been ſquandered away in the arms of others; 
he will long retain it with you. 


My dear child, I muſt explain to you, what were 


my views in our converſation on the day before 


yeſterday. You poſlibly ſaw in it nothing but a 


contrivance to huſband your pleaſures, in order to 


render them permanent. O Sophia |. I had another 


end in view, more worthy of my concern. Emilius, 


by becoming your huſband, has become your lord; 


it is your duty to obey him, agreeably to the inten- 


tion of nature. But ſuch a woman as Sophia may 


3 well - 
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well be allowed to direct her huſband. It is farther 
a law of nature, and it is to give you as much au- 


thority over his heart as his ſex gives him over your 


perſon, that J have made you arbitreſs of his plea- 


tures. It will coſt you ſome painful ſelf-denial : but 
you will reign over him, if you can reign over your- 
ſelf; and what has already paſſed, ſhews me, that 
this, though difficult, is not above your fortitude, 
You will long reign by love; if you make your 
favours rare and precious; and thus give them value. 
Would you ſee your huſband for ever at your feet? 
Keep him always at ſome diſtance from your perſon; 
But in your ſeverity, be modeſt, not capricious; 
let him ice yu reſerved, not fantaſtic; while you 
keep up his love, beware of giving him cauſe to 
doubt of yours. Make yourſelf beloved for your 
favours, and reſpected for your refuſal of them; 
let him honour his wiſe's chaſtity, without having 
reaſon to complain of her coldneſs. ; 


Thus, my child, will he give you his confidence, 
liſten to your advice, conſult you upon his affairs, 


and reſol ve upon nothing, without firſt deliberating | 


concerning it with you. Thus may you recall him 
to wiſdom, when he wanders from it, by your gen- 
tle perſuaſion, make yourſelf amiable, that you may 
| make 
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make yourſelf uſeful, employ coquetry to ſerve the 


intereſts of virtue, and love for the benefit of reaſons. : 


Think not with al this, that this art will always 
avail you. Whatever precaution you may take, en- 
joyment {till exhauſts our pleaſures, and love ſooner- 
than any other. But, when love has endured long, 


a plealing habit ſupplies the want of it, and the 
charm of mutual confidence ſucceeds the tranſports 


of paſſion. Children form between thoſe who have 
given them being, a bond of union not leſs tender, 


and often ſtronger than love itſelf. - When you 
ceaſe to be the miſtreſs of Emilius, you will become 


his wite and his friend ; you will be the mother of. 
his children. Then inftead of pour former reſerve, . 
indulge in the greateſt intimacy. No more ſeparate. - 


beds; no more denials; no more caprice: i Become 


ſo entirely his half, that it may no longer be poſlible 
for him to want you; and that whenever he leaves 
you, he may find, that he has left himſelf. You - 


who make the charms of domeſtic life to reign ſo 
happily in your parents' houſe, make it reign equally 
in your own. Every man who delights in his'own 


houſe loves his wife. Remember that, if your hufe 


band lives happily at home, you will be a happy 


wife. - | 
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As to the preſent caſe, be leſs ſevere to your lover; 
he deſerves your complaiſance; he would be offend- 
ed at your alarm. Conſult not his health at the 
expence of his happineſs; and be happy, yourſelf. 
Neither ſtrive to provoke diſguſt, nor repel deſire. 
Refuſe not for the pleaſure of refuſing, but to give 
the more value to what you grant.” | 


Then bringing them again together, I ſaid to the 
young huſband, in her preſence ; you muſt bear the 
yoke which you have taken upon yourſelf. Deſerve 


that it be rendered lighter. Above all, ſacrifice to 


the graces, and hope not to make yourſelf amiable 
by being peeviſh. The peace was eafily made. The 
treaty was ſigned with a kiſs, and then I ſaid to my 
pupil, dear Emilius, a man has all his life need of 


guidance and advice. Hitherto I have done my 
| beſt to fulfill this duty to you. Now ends my taſk ; 


and that of another begins. I refign the authority 
which you entruſted to me; there is now your go- 
vernor.- ; 


Their firſt delirium becalmed, by degrees, and left 
them to the tranquil enjoyment of the pleaſures of 


their new condition. Happy lovers! worthy 


married pair! To do honour: to their virtues 


and to deſcribe their felicity, it were neceflary 
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to give the hiſtory of their lives. How often, while 


I view them as my own work, do I feel my heart 
beat with raviſhing delight! How often do J join 
their hands in mine, blefling providence, and fetch- 


ing deep and warm ſighs! How often do kits their 


two hands, thus locked in each other! How-often 


do I water them with tears of joy | They are affec- 
ted, in their turn, and ſhare my tranſports. 'Their 


reſpectable parents find their own youth renewed in 
the mutual fell icity of their children. They begin 


to live in them, or rather know now ſor the firſt 


time, the full value of life. They curſe their former 


riches, which hindered them from enjoying at the 
ſame age, ſo charming a fortune. If there be-hap- 
pineſs on earth, it is in the aſylum in which we live, 
that it is to be fought. 


EN, 


After ſome months, Emilins came one morning 


into my bed-chamber, and, embracing me, ſaid; 


My maſter, congratulate your pupil; he hopes to 
have ſoon the honour of being a father. O! what 


cares are about to be impoſed on. our zeal; what 
need ſhall we not have of you! God forbid, that 1 


mould give you the trouble of the ſon's education, 


after you have brought up his father! God forbid, 


that io ſacred and delightful a duty ſhould be de- 
volved upon any other perſon than myſelf; even 


15 
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though T had it in my power to make as good 3 


choice for him; as has been made for me!] But re- 
main you to be the maſter of fo young maſters | 


Counſel, and direct us! we will be docile; while I 


live, I ſhall want you. Although entered upon the 
duties of a man, I have now more need of you than 
ever. You have fulfilled your duties. Teach me 
to imitate you; and take your eaſe; it is now time. 


This beautiful Narrative is extracted from the Third 
Volume of RousskAu's EMILIVS. | 


A LESSON FOR ADVERSITY. 


I T is an effort of a noble and generous ſpirit to van- 


quiſh misfortune and defy even death ; but there is 
a kind of fortitude, which though leſs frequent, is I 
think no leſs praiſe worthy. I thall mention an in 
ſtance of this courage, by relating what Watelet told 
me as he and I were walking together in the groves 


of Moulin Joli. 


« The preſent age has not produced a man, who 


ſeemed to have conducted himſelf in ſuch a way, as 
to 
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to bid fairer for a happy life than Watelet. A man 
of univerſal taſte, an admirer of the fine arts, a pa- 
tron and Macenas to artiſts and men of literature, 
yet not to that extent as to excite envy; he poſſeſ- 
ſed that moderate ſuperiority of talent, which foli= 


cits indulgence, and which without oftentation, a- 


muſes the leiſure hours of unambitious privacy, or 
of a few acquaintances, lie had prudence fuſſicient to 


check his thirſt of applauſe within the bounds of 


the eſteem of his few but partial friends, and co- 
veted neither the fulſome adulation of flattery, nor 
dreaded the envenomed criticiſm of jealouſy. Be- 
ſides this, he had the advantages of poſſeſſing un- 


common ſweetneſs of manner, delicate ſenſibility of 
temper, attentive and engaging politenefs.— With 


ſuch endowments, who is he but muſt be happy; 
— This was the life of Watelet. 


« His pleaſant retreat on the banks of the Seine: 
was univerſally known, I ſometimes vitited him 


there. I one day met at his table with a new-mar- 


ried pair who ſeemed to be mutually enraptured 


with each other. ' The huſband was in the prime of 


life, and the bride as yet under twenty years of age. 


Watelet appeared to take a particular intereſt in 


their happineſs; and they looked up to him, as the 


ſource of all they ae As both of them ſpoke 
| good 
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good French, I was rather ſurprized to hear them 
ſay, that they had come to bid him adieu, as they 
were juſt ſetting out to live in Holland. After din- 
ner they retired, and I had the curioſity to enquire 
who this happy and thankful pair were. Watelet 
conducted me to a delightful corner of his little 
iſland, where we both fat down. „ Attend,” ſaid 
he, „and ſee honour ſaved by virtue from total 
ſhipwreck.” 

— journey which I lately undertook to Hollane, 
to ſee a country, where man is perpetually conteſt- 
ing with. the ſea, and which commerce enriches in 
deſpite of nature, if I may ſay ſo, I was recommend- 
ed to a rich Trader, one Odelman; a gentleman 
not more ciiſe in matters of trade, than liberal at his 
own table. I there found emoloyed. at his deſk, 
and alſo an in-mate of his houſe, a young French- 
man whoſe intereſting appearance and remarkable 
modeſty of behaviour pleaſed me much. Oliver, 
was the name. by which he was known in Holland. 


It was in vain. that Odelman, who was a man 
of very plain habits, behaved to him not only as 
2 friend, but even an equal; the youth behaved | 
. with ſuch reſpect, and at ſame time. dignity, as al- 
ways to keep his proper diſtance. His behaviour 
| WAS - 
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was that of a dutiful ſon, anxiouſly attentive to his 
father's will and his own duty; ſo that his ſervice 


was the ſervice of love. 


I behaved to him with ſome particular attention 
of which he was ſenſible, and which he returned 
by a certain dignity of deportment, attended with 


great humility and modeſty of manner. In conver- 


ſation he ſaid little; but in what he ſaid, he diſco- 


vered the the man of education, by his language, 
and his whole manner. He addrefſed me after din- 


ner in a very polite manner, tendering his ſervices 


to me as a ſtranger. M did not take any improper 


advantage of his offer : only requeſting his advice 
with regard to the expences which J incurred by 


my viſit, and alſo as to ſome purchaſes 1 intended 


.to make. 


I enquired at him his reaſon for reſiding in Hol- 
land. He told me, it was misfortune ; 1 remarked, 
that in every thing that reſpected himſelf, he wiſh- 


ed to be as little particular as poffible. 


We paſſed all the time he could ſpare together ; 
and in the mean time, with 3 complaiſance that my 
curioſity fometimes fatigued, but never wore out, 
he informed me of every thing which was intereſt- 


ing 
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ing in Holland. He repreſented it as having no 


more than an an artificial exiſtence in its relations 
with all the nations of the univerſe, and the people 


continually occupied in ſupporting and defending 


its dykes and its liberties. Impreſſed with gratitude 


in favour of his new country, he ſpake of it with 
the expreſſion of a ſentiment to which his melan- 
choly gave greater force, and which, though full of 
eſteem for that country, was nevertheleſs mingled 
with the regret and recollection of his own. « Ah!” 
would he ſay, “ if France did the fourth part as 
much to affiſt nature as Holland does to ſubdue it 
”.—And from viewing the manners of the 


Dutch, their laws, their laborious and painful in- 


duſtry, he led me to admire the prodigies that ne- 


ceſſity produces. 

I began to conceive a ſingular affection for him, 
vou may be certain. This is an entertaining young 
man,” ſaid I to Odelman, and I have much to ſay 
in his favour. It was doubtleſs you that deſired hin: 
to ſhew me ſuch attention.“ No,” returned he: 
« but you are a Frenchman, and he idoliſes his 


country. I am very glad, however, to profit by its 
loſs, for it has few more ſuch to boaſt of. He is 
an aſſemblage of every eſtimable quality. Fidelity, 
antelligence, and indefatigable application, readineſs 

| in 
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in buſineſs, an extreme quickneſs and exactneſs of 
perception; a ſpirit of order which nothing can eſ- 
cape z and, above all, an cecconomy——Ah! he is 
the man, indeed, that knows the value of money.” 


This laſt article of his commendation was not to 
my taſte; and, in his excuſe, I obſerved, that ava- 
rice, if allowable in any one, it muſt be the unfor- 
tunate. “ He has not that Vice,” replied the 
Dutchman; “ for he is not even covetous. Never, 
Jam well aſſured, did he deſire the wealth of ano- 
ther; he 1s only careful of his own. But in the 
management of it, he exhibits a parſimony, ſo inge- 
nious and fo refined, that the Dutch themſelves are 


aſtoniſhed at it“ And yet there is nothing,” ob- 


ferved I, « about him, that betrays an intereſted 
diſpoſition. He converſed with me about your 
wealth, and the wealth of Holland; but he talked 
of them without envy.” 


Did I not tell you he was not envious. Far 
from it, he ſeems to want even that deſire of gain 
which is the very ſoul of our commerce. I have 


often propoſed to him to adventure ſome of the 
profits of his labour in my ſhips.—« No; he would 
fay, © Thave nothing to riſk. What little I poſſeſs, 
4 cannot do without.” And when he has ſometimes 

Vol. II. U | given 
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given way to my perſuaſion, and expoſed ſmall ſums 


to the dangers of the ſea, he has been in ſuch agi- 
tation, till the ſafe return of the veſſel, that he has 


loſt his nightly reſt. This is exactly the diſpoſition 


of the ant. Satisfied with what he can gather by 


induſtry, he never regrets his not acquiring more; 
and, preſerving in his ceconomy an air of eaſy cir 
cumſtances, and of dignity, he appears, in refrain- 
ing from every thing, to be in want of nothing, 
For inſtance, you ſee he is decently dreſſed. Well, 


the coat he has on, upon which was never ſcen 2 


grain of duſt, is the ſame he has worn for fix years 
together, and is the only one he poſſefies. He did 


me the favour to dine with me to-day; which he 
very ſeldom does; and yet it is his own fault, as i 
wiſh him to make my table his own ; but he chuſes 
rather to diſpoſe of that article of his expences in 
his own way, perhaps to reduce it to what is barely 
neceſſary. And in every want of life his frugality 


ſtill finds out means of economy. But what moſt 
ſurpriſes me is, the ſecreſy with which he hides even 


from me, the uſe he makes of his money. I for 


ſome time imagined he had ſome miſtreſs to whom 
he diſpenſed it; but the propriety of his conduct 


foon removed that ſuſpicion. I can now think of 
no other, than that being impatient to return to his 


own country, he remits his little fortune thither as 
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faſt as he makes it, and conceals from me his inten- 


tion of going and enjoying it there.” 
& '-; Es; 


— 


« As the opinion was very natural and nothing 
more likely, I entertained the ſame; but, before 
my departure, I became better acquainted with this 
uncommon and virtuous young man. Rt 


« The day of my departure, in taking leave of him, 
6“ my dear friend,” ſaid I, & Iam returning to Paris. 
Shall I be fortunate enough to be of any uſe to you. 
there? I have afforded you the pleaſure of obliging 


me as much and as long as you have pleaſed ; vill 


you refuſe me an opportunity of returning the obli- 


gation.” —$* No, Sir,” ſaid he, „“ you ſhall have jit 3 
and, in return for the little ſervices which you are 
pleaſed to over-value, I ſhall come this evening, 
and requeſt one from you, which 1s of the moſt 
material conſequence to me. Take notice it is a 
ſecret which I am going to communicate to you; 
but I can be under no apprehenſions. Your name 
alone is a ſufficient ſecurity. I promiſed to keep i, 
faithfully; and on that very evening, he called on 
me, With a caſket full of gold in his hand. 


& I have brought you,” ſays he, ©« five hundred 
louis d'ors, the profits of three years labour, and 
. this. 
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this paper ſigned with my name will indicate the 4 
ule I with them to be put to. It was ſigned Olirer | 
Salvary. But my ſurpriſe was very great to find it 1 
L was deſtined for nothing but articles of luxury! A a 
| 2 | thouſand crowns to a jeweller; tive hundred to a 4 
1 abt maler | two hundred for millenery; as 4 
| much tor laces, and the reſt to a perfumer. 2 
if 9 « T perceive,” faid he, © that F ſurpriſe you; yet 
1 you don't ice all. I have already paid, thank hea- 


ven, three hundred louis for things of the ſame kind z 
and I have much yet to pay before every thing will be ö 3 
diſcharged. Muſt] tell it you, Sir? Alas! Jam a diſ-. I 
honoured man m my own country, and I am labour- 
ing here to wipe away a ſtam I have brought upon 
my name. I may, in the mean time, die; and die 
inſolvent, I wiſh to make you a witneſs of my good 


intentions, and the efforts I am making to repair 2 
my misfortunes and my ſhame. You may conſider 
as my teſtament, what I am going to relate to you, 
and I requeſt you will notice it, that in cafe of my & 


death, you may take the neceſſary means to re-in- 


Nate my memory.” © There is hopes you will live f ä 
long enough,” ſaid I; “ and have time to efface f 
the remembrance of the misfortunes of your youth. . 
But, if in order to make you eaſy, you want nothing ; 
but a faithful witneſs of your ſentiments and con 
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duct, though I am already better informed on that 
ſabje&t than you imagine, you * with all confi- 
dence lay open your heart to me.“ 


« have before told you, ſaid he, ſmiling, 
«that my misfortunes are entirely owing to myſelf, 
and that my errors are without excuſe. My pro- 
feffion was one of thoſe that particularly required 


the ſtricteſt probity; and the firſt law of that pro- 


dity is not to diſpoſe of any thing that is not our 


own, I reckoned with myſelf, but was wrong. I 
ought to have calculated better, and my fooliſh im- 
prudence was not the leſs blameable. Liſten in what 


manner I was led into it. 


My extraction was creditable; my name fair; the 
eſteem of the public, tranſmitted from my anceſtors - 


to their children; my youth; ſome ſucceſſes, in 
which circumſtances had much favoured- me; all 


ſeemed to. promiſe that I ſhould make a rapid and 


brilliant fortune by my profeſſion. This was the 
very rock on which I ſplit. 


— 


My 8 were e as infallible and 


Monſ. d' Amene, a man of fortune, being of that 


opinion, ventured to ground his daughter's happi- 
neſs upon theſe deluſive hopes. He offered me her 
JJ _ - mn 
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hand; and as ſoon as we were acquainted, a mutual 
attachment rendered our union equally deſirable to 
both. She is no more |—If ſhe were ſtill alive, 
and I were again to chuſe a wife, it ſhould be ſhe. 
Yes, my deareſt Adrienne, I ſwear it ſhould be 
thee that I would chuſe from among a thouſand, 


| poffeſs thy worth, thy tenderneſs, ſweetneſs of 
temper, good ſenſe and candour in the ſame de- 
gree!“ | 
« He ſpoke this with moiſtened eyes uplifted to 
Heaven, where he {ſeemed to be looking for her ſpirit, 
and added, « impute not to her any thing that J 
have done on her account. She was the innocent 
cauſe of my misfortune. She never even ſuſpetted 
it. And in the midſt of the illuſions with which 
the was environed, ſhe was far from perceiving the 
abyſs to which I was leading her, over a path ſtrew- 
ed with flowers. Enamcured of her before I mar- 
ried her, more enamoured after poſſeſſion, I thought 
of nothing but to make her happy; and in compa- 
riſon with the love with Which I burned for her, 
her timid tenderneſs, and her ſcnfibility, which were 
| kept within bounds by her mod eſty, had an appear- 
atice of coldneſs. To make myſelf beloved as much 
as J loved her——Shall I declare jt ?——1 wanted 
| tO 


Many may have more beauty: but who will ever 
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to intoxicate her with happineſs. Good Heavens 


what paſſion ought not a man to indulge with diſ- 
truſt, if it be dangerous to give himſelf up to the 
deſire of pleaſing his wife. 


« Amoſtelegant and commodious houſe, expenſive 


and ornamental furniture, whatever was fathionable 


and coſtly in the article of drefs, and which raife in 
young minds the propenlities of ſeli-love, by afford- 
ing new ſplendour or new attractions to beauty; all 
was procured to prevent my wife's deſires, and vo- 


ñluntarily poured in upon her. A ſociety, choſen 


by her own inclination, mewed her the moſt Hatter- 


ing attentions, and nothing that could render home 
C agrecable was ever wanting. i 


« My expences were great, and my wife was too 
young to conſider it neceſſary to regulate and re- 
duce them. Ah! had ſhe known how much I riſk- 
ed to pleaſe her, with what reſolution would ſhe not 
have oppoſed it? But as ſhe brought me a hand- 
ſome fortune, it was reaſonable for her to conclude, 
that on my ſide I was in good circumſtances. She 
imagined at Icaſt that my ſituation in life allowed 
me to put my houſe upon a genteel footing. She 
ſaw nothing in it that was unſuitable to my profeſ- 
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fion; and on conſulting her female friends, all thi; 
was Highly proper, all this was mth more than decent, 
Alas! I faid fo too, and Adrienne alone, with her 
modeſt and ſweet ingenuous manners, aſked me if 
I conceived it neceſſary to incur ſuch expences to 
render myſelf amiable in her eyes. is impoſſi- 


ble I can be inſenſible, ſaid ſhe, “ to the pains you 


take to render me happy; but ſhould not I be ſo 
with leſs ?- You love me, and that is fufficient to 
excite the envy of theſe young women. What 
| pleaſure can you find in increaſing it by wiſhing 
me to eclipſe them ? Leave them their advantages, 
which I ſhall not envy. Let the frivolity of taſte: 


let whim and vain ſuperfluity be their deſire. Love 


and happineſs ſhall be mine.“ 


« This tenderneſs, though it added to her charms, 


did not alter my conduct, and I replied that it was on 


my own account that I complied with cuſtom ; that 
what appeared as luxury to her, was nothing but a 


little more elegance than uſual ; that good taſte was 


never expenſive, and that whatever I might do, I 
ſhould never tranſgreſs the bounds of propriety. 1 
deceived her. I deceived myſelf, or rather I 


daniſhed all thought. I knew I was living be- 
LE yond my preſent income, but truſted that in 1 


Mort time the produce of my labours would make 
| | | good 
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good the deficiency, and in the mean while my wife 


would have had her enjoyments. Every one appro- 


ved of my affectionate care to make her happy. 
Could I do leſs for her? could 1 even do enough? 
This was the public voice. At leaſt it was the ten- 
timents and language of our acquaintances. My 
father-in-law looked with concern upon thoſe ex- 
travagancies, upon this emulation of luxury, which 
ruins, ſaid he, the greateſt fortunes. He teſtified 
to me his difapprobation of it with ſome degree of 
ſeverity. I calmly replied, that this emulation 
thould never lead me into any indiſcretion, and he 
might ſafely depend upon my prudence. I. have 
found ſince the impreſſion this manner of reſpect- 
fully eluding his advice, made upon his mind, and 
what bitter reſentment he nourithed at the bottom 


of his heart. : 


« The happy moment now drew nigh which I had 


looked for with inexpreſſible delight, the moment 


of my becoming a father—a joy to which my heart 


had hitherto been a ſtranger ; bot this day which 
promiſed to be the happieſt I had ever yet expe- 
rienced, turned out the. moſt fatal. It bereaved me 


both of the mother. and the child. This misfortune 


plunged me into an abyſs of ſorrow. I cannot de- 


ſcribe to you my miſery and grief; it was that kind 
Os ; only 


* 
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that can only be expreſſed by the cries it utters, 
None but thoſe who experience ſuch ſorrows can 
imagine what they are. 


But to increaſe the ſeverity of my affliction, my 
wife's father informed me by his notary, accompa- 
nied with a few words of ſorrow and condolance, 
that the writings were drawn up, to transfer back 
into his hands the fortune“ I had received with her. 
Full of indignation at his haſte, I replied that it 
ſbould be ſo; and on the morrow the fortune was 
returned. But the jewels that I had given his daugh- 


ter, and the other articles of value for her own par- 


ticular uſe, were likewiſe included. He had a legal 
right to them. I repreſented the inhumanity of re- 
quiring me at the end of eighteen months marriage 
to ſubmit to ſo ſevere a law, but he availed himſelf 


of his right with all the impatience and avidity of a 
' greedy claimant. I ſubmitted, and this ſevere ex- 


action made ſome noiſe in the world. The envy my 
happineſs had excited, now haſtened to puniſh me 
for my ſhort lived felicity, and under the diſguite 


of pity, took great care to ſpread my ruin, which 
it ſeemed to deplore. My friends were leſs zealous 


to ſerve me than were my enemies to do me injury. 


They 


ny the laws of France on the death of the mother and iſſue, 
her fortune reverts back to her family. 
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They obſerved that I had lived too faſt. They were 


very right, but their obſervations came too late. 


It was at my entertainments that they ſhould have 
been made. But you, fir, who know the world, know 
with what indulgence ſpendthrifts are treated until 


they are ruined. My misfortunes were now made 


public, and my creditors being alarmed came in 
crowds to my houſe. I was determined not to de- 
ceive them, and making them acquainted with my 
fituation, I offered them all that I had left, and re- 
queſted them to give me time to diſcharge the 
reſt. Some were accommodating, but the others 
alledging the wealthy circumſtances of my fa- 


ther-in-law, obſerved, that he was the perſon who 
ought to have given me indulgence, and that in 


ſeizing the ſpoils of his daughter, he had plun- 
dered them of their property. In a word, I was 
reduced to the neceſſity of eſcaping from their pur- 
ſuits by blowing out my brains, or of being ſhut up 
in a priſon. * | 


« paſſed this night, fir, in all the agonies of ſhame 


and deſpair, with death on one hand, and ruin on 
the other. This ſhould ſurely ſerve as an eternal 


leflon and example. An honeſt and inoffenſive 


man, whoſe only crime was his dependance upon 


ſo flight a foundation; this man hitherto eſteemed 


and 
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and honoured, while. ſuppoſed in an eaſy and ſure 


way to fortune, all on a ſudden marked with infa. 


my, conſigned to contempt, condemned either to 


ceaſe to live, or to live in diſgrace, in exile, or in 


priſon; treated unkindly by his father-in-law, aban- 
doned by his friends, no longer daring to appear 
abroad, no longer daring to name himſelf, and de- 
ſirous of finding ſome ſolitary and inacceſſible re- 
treat that could conceal him from purſuit. Filled 
with theſe horrible reflections, what a dreadful night 
did I paſs. The remembrance of it ſtill makes me 
Mudder! and neither my head nor my heart have 
yet recovered the ſhock J felt at this dreadful re- 
verſe of fortune. I do not exaggerate when I tell 
vou, that during theſe agonizing convulſions I even 
ſweated blood. This long conflict at length over- 
came my ſpirits, and my worn-out ſtrength gave way 
to a calm ſtill more dreadful. I confidered the depth 


of the abyis mto which I had fallen, and it was then, 


that I began to feel the cool reſolution. of putting 
an end to my exiſtence take its birth at the bottom 


of my heart. 


L et me conſider,” ſaid I to myſelf, “which 
way I am to act, and fix on my laſt determination. 
If I ſubmit to be azreſted and impriſoned, I muſt 
periſh there diſhonoured, without reſource and 
8 without 
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without hope. It is doubtleſs a thouſand times 


better to get rid of an odious and deteſted life, and 


to throw myſelf upon the mercy of God, who will 


perhaps pardon me for not being able to ſurvive 


misfortune linked with diſhonour. My piſtols were 
ready, they lay on the table, and as I fixed my eyes 
upon them, nothing appeared to me at this moment. 
more eaſy than to put an end to my exiſtence at once, 
Aye, but how many baſe worthleſs villains whoſe 
minds have poſſeſſed like me this deſperate courage 
have Cone the ſame ? and what will waſh away the 


blood in which I am going to imbrue my hands? 


will my infamy be the leſs inſcribed upon my tomb? 
if, indeed a tomb be allowed me. And will my 
name branded by the laws be buried with me? But 
what am I faying ? wretch that I am! I am think- 


ing of the ſhame, but who is to expiate the guilt ? 


I want to ſtcal out of the world; but would not that 
be to rob myſelf, and diſappoint thoſe to whom IL 


am indebted over again? when I ſhall ceaſe to exiſt, 


who will make reſtitution for their property, which 


T have made away with ? who will juſtify ſuch abuſe 


of their confidence ? who will aſk forgiveneſs for a 
young madman, the ſquanderer of wealth that was 
not his own? *tis better to die, if I can no longer 
hope to regain that eſteem which I have loſt! But 


is it impoſſible, at my age, with labour and time to 


dt., IE X repair 
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repair the errors of my youth, and to obtain pardon 
for my misfortune? ſurely not. Then reflecting 


upon the reſources: that were left me, if I had for- 


titude enough to contend with my ill fate, I fancied 
I ſaw at a diſtance my honour emerging from behind 


the cloud that had obſcured it. I fancied I ſaw a 
plank placed at my feet to fave me from ſinking, 


and that I beheld a haven at hand ready to receive 
me. I retired into Holland; but before I ſet off, 


I wrote to my creditors, informing them that ha- 
ving given up all I hed left in the world, I was de- 
| termined to devote my whole life to labour for their 


benefit; and entreated them to have patience. 
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« J failed for Amſterdam. My firſt care on my | 
arrival, was to learn who among the wealthy mer⸗- 
chants of that city was the man of the greateſt ho- | 
nour and moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation; and as 
every one apreed in naming Odelman, I went im- 
mediately to him. ts 

ge 

« Excuſe, Sir,” ſaid IJ, « the intruſion of a ſtran- 
ger, perſecuted by misfortune, who flies to you for 
refuge, to aik you whether he muſt ſink under its 
weight, or whether by dint of reſolution and induſ- 
try, he may be able to overcome and ſurvive it? I 
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J hope in time, however, to be my own ſecurity ; 
and in the meanwhile, I beg you will make uſe of 
a man, that has been educated with care, under ſtands 
bulinels, and is of a willing deſpolition. Odelman, 
after having liſtened to, and furveyed me with at- 


tention, deſired to know who had recommended 
me to him ?—« The public opinion,” faid I, “ On 


my arrival, I enquired for the wiſeſt and the beſt 
amongſt tho citizens of Amſterdam, and every one 


named you.“ 


« There was a certain expreſſion of ſpiritedneſs, of 
frankneſs and reſolution in my language and coun- 
tenance, which misfortune imparts to reſolute minds, 


and which nature ſeems to have made the dignity of 


the unfortunate. This ſeemed to affect him. He aſk d 
me ſeveral queſtions, I was ſincere, but reſerved in 
my anſwers. In a word, without informing him 
more of my ſituation, I ſaid enough to remove his 
diſtruſt ; and prèpoſſeſſed with a ſentiment of eſ- 
teem in my favour, he conſented to put me to a 


trial, but without any particular agreement. He 


ſoon perceived that he had not in his counting-houſe 
a man of more diligence, aſſiduity, application, or 
who was more emulous of gaining information than 
mii let. 


X 2 | After 
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« After ſerving him ſome time, „ Oliver,” ſaid 
he, (for that was the only name I was known by) 
« you have kept your word. Go on, I ſee we ſhall 
agree; we are made to live with one another. There 
is three months of your firſt year's ſalary. I hope, 
and have not the leaſt doubt it will go on in a pro- 


greſſive increaſe.” 


« Oh with what joy did I, who had never in my 
life known the value of money, with what pleaſure 


did I ſee myſelf maſter of the hundred ducats he 
had preſented me with? how carefully did I lay by 
the greater part of this ſum ? with what ardour did 
I determine to purſue that labour of which it was 
the fruits, and with what impatience did I wait for 


the other three quarters of my ſalary that were to 
encreaſe this treafure ? 


The day on which J was able to remit to Paris 


the firſt hundred louie d'ors of my ſavings, I reck- 


oned the happieſt of my life. When the receipt 
came back, what were my emotions, J kiſſed the 
Paper a hundred times and watered it with my tears · 
J laid it upon my heart, and I felt it like a balm ap- 
plied to my wounds. | | 
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t Thank heaven, I have been able to continue 
this pleaſure for three years together. My delight 
is now increaſed; for my perquiſites being aug- 
mented and joined to ſome gains, which have ariſen 
from commerce, double the amount of my ſavings. 


If they think this remittance has been tardy, I beg, 


Sir, you will mention, that the delay has been oc- 
caſioned by the death of the only truſty correſpon- 
dent I had at Paris, and that from this time, you 
will be fo good as to ſupply his place. *Fis true, 
I may yet labour fifteen years before I can diſcharge 


all, but Jam only five and thirty. At fifty I ſhall 


be free; the wound in my heart will be healed. A 


_ multitude of voices will proclaim my honeſty, and 


F ſhall be able to return to my country and to my 


friends with an unbluſhing countenance. Ah! Sir, 


how ſweet and conſoling is the idea, that the eſteem 
of my fellow citizens will be reſtored to grace my 
old age, and to crown my grey hairs. 


« ] was ſo pleaſed with his exemplary honeſty; 
and fo delighted with his ſentiments,” rejoined 
Vatelet, « that when he had done ſ:eaking, L em 


braced him, and aſſured him, that i. 2 the world: 


I never had-met with a man of more provity than 
himſelf. This mark of my elem affected him 
deeply, and he told me with tears in his eyes, that 
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he ſhould with pleaſure remember the conſolation 
that accompanied my farewel. He likewife added, 
« that I was well acquainted with his heart, and 
that my teſtimony accorded with that of his conſci- 


ence.” 


« As ſoon as I arrived at Paris, I went to his cre- 
ditors and diſcharged my commiſtion. They were 
deſirous of knowing where he wa is, what he was 
doing, and what his reſources were. Wit! but an- 
iwering their queſtions exactly in this reſpect, I ſaid 
zufficient to imprefs them with the ſame good opi- 


nion of his honeſty as I entertained myſelf, and 


they were perfectly ſatisfied.” 


/ 
« As I was one da ay dining at the Ents of Nion- 


Genr Nevin, my notary, one of his gueſts, hearing 
3 + 3 0 3 A 


me ſpeak of my journey into Holland, aſked me 
with ſome degree of ill temper and contempt, if I 
had never chanced to meet with one Oliver Salvary 
in that country. It was very eaſy to perceive by his 
looks and the feowl of his eye-brows there was ma- 
levolence in the queſtion. I ſtood therefore on my 
guard, and replied, “ that my tour into Holland 
having been a mere party of pleaſure, I had not had 


time to acquire information reſpecting the French 
that I might have ſeen Ty but that through my 
| connections, 
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connections, it would be very poſſible to get ſome 
account of the perſon he had named.“ No,“ faid 
he, „ it is not worth while. He has given me too 
much vexation already for me to concern mvſelf 


about him. He has poſſibly died of want or ſhame, 
25 it was but fit he ſhould. . He would have done 


much better till, if that it had happened before 


he married my daughter and brought himſelf to 


ruin. What dependance,“ continued he, © can 


vou have upon the fine promiſes which a young 


man makes you,—In eighteen months fifty thou- 


land crowns in debt; and, to complete the whole, 


exile and diſgrace!” «& Ah! Sir,” ſaid he to the 
notary, „ when you marry your daughter, mind 
and de upon your guard. An infolvent and diſ- 
honoured ſon-in-lauw is but a ſorry piece of fur- 


niture.“ 


© Monſieur Nervin defired to know how it chan» 


ced that fo prudent a man as himſelf had not ſore- 


Teen and prevented theſe misfortunes 2? “ I did 


foreſee it,” replied d'Amene, “and prevented it as 
far as it was in my power; for on the very day after 
my daughter's death, I diligently began to take my 
Iincatures, and, thank Heaven, I have had the con- 
ſolation of recovering her portion and perſonal pro- 
perty; but that is all I have been able to fave from 

| ' the 
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the wreck, and I left nothing but the ſhattered re- 
mains for the reſt of the creditors.” 


( had the greateſt difficulty to contain myſelt 
till he retired; but perceiving the impreſſion he had 
left upon the minds of the notary, and: his daugh- 
ter, I could not reſiſt giving way to my deſire of 
vindicating the honourable abſent man; yet with- 
out mentioning his retreat, or ſaying where he was 
concealed (for it was on that head it behoved me to 
keep ſilence) « You. have been hearing, faid I, 
this cruel father-in-law ſpeak of his fon in the 
moſt contemptuous terms. Every thing he has ſaid 
about him is true; nor is it lefs true, that this 
unfortunate man pictured as he 1s, 1s ſtill innocence 
and probity itſelf,” This exordium ſeemed very 
range to them, it rivetted their attention, and the 
father and daughter remaining filent, L began to re- 
late what you have heard. | 

8 
« There are men of ſuch uncommon characters, 
that they are difficult to be comprehended: Nervan 


is che. Never was there a cooler head or a war- 


mer heart. It was a volcano beneath a heap of]’ 
His daughter, was a girl of a tender and plc. dif- 
poſition, equally partaking of the ardour ot her fa- 
ther's foul, and of the ſedateneſs of reſon. She 

is 
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is handſome. You have feen her; but ſhe is ſo 
little vain of her beauty, that ſhe hears it ſpoken of 
with the ſame eaſy air ſhe would the beauty of ano- 
ther.“ We may be proud,” ſaid ſhe, « of what 
we have acquired ourſelves, and modeſty is neceſ- 
{ary to conceal ſuch pride, or to keep it within 
due bounds. But where is the merit or the glory 
in having an eye more piercing or 2 dimple better 
placed than another, and why ſhould we think our- 
{elves obliged to bluſh at the praife of what the ca- 
price of nature has conferred upon us, and without 
any merit of our own. This little portrait may give 
you an idea of the diſpoſition of Juſtina; which 
though more ſtrongly characterized and determined 
than that of Adrienne, exhibited the ſame candour 

and the ſame charms. 


e had as much attention paid to my words by 
this worthy girl as her father, and at each ſtroke 
that marked the good faith of Salvary, his ſtrong 
ſenlibility, his firmneſs under misfortune, I per- 


ceived them look at each other, and thrill with that 
ſweet delight which virtue ever excites in the breaſts 
of thoſe that love her. But the father became im- 
perceptibly more thoughtful, and the daughter more 
affected. 


cc As 
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« As I related to them the ſtory, when I came to 
theſe affecting words of Oliver, Ah! Sir, how ſweet 
and conſoling is the idea that the eſteem of my ſel- 
low citizens will be reſtored to grace my old age, and 
crown my grey hairs.” I ſaw Nervin lift up his 
head, with eyes all gliſtening with tears of which they 
were brim full. - « No, virtuous man,” exclaimed 
he, in the effuſion of his generoſity, “ you ſhall | 
not wait the tedious decline of life, you ſhall be free 
and honoured as you deſerve before that period. 
Sir,“ added he to me, “ you are in the right, there 
is not an honeſter man in all the world. As to the 
common and ſtrait- forward duties of life, any one 
may diſcharge them, but to perſiſt in this reſolution 
and probity, while hanging over the precipices of 
misfortune and ſhame, without once loſing fight of 
them for a moment! this is rare indeed ! this is 
what I call poſſeſſing a well diſpeſed mind. He will 
commit no more follies. I am certain he will not. 
He will be kind, but he will be prudent; he knows 
too well what weakneſs and imprudence have coſt 
him, and with d'Amene's good leave, that is the 
man I ſhould like for a fon-in-law. And you, 


daughter, what think you of it ??—« J, Sir!“ re- 
pl:cd Juſtina, « I confeſs that ſuch would be the 
5 huſband I ſhould chuſe.” „ You ſhall have him,” 

6 | ſaid her father, immediately. Write to him Sir, 
: | | and 
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and defire him to come to Paris, tell him that a 
good match awaits him there, and tell him nothing 
more.” | 


<« I did ſo, and received for anſwer, that ſituated 
as he was, he was condemned to widowhood and 
ſolitude, that he was reſolved to involve neither 2 
wife nor children in his misfortunes, nor would he 
ſet his foot in his own country, untill there ſhould 
be no one there before whom he ſhould be aſhamed 
to appear. This anſwer proved a freſh motive, to 
the impatient inclinations of the notary. « Deſire 
him,” ſays he, © to give in a ſpecific account of his 
debts, and let him know that a perſon who intereſts 
himſelf in his welfare will undertake the care of 


ſettling every thing.“ 


« Although Salvary made no ſcruple to intruſt 
me with the ſtate of his debts, yet he would by no 
means hear of the accommodation of them, he ſaid, 
that any reduction of his creditors claims would be 
unjuſt; that it was his intention to diſcharge them, 
and to the laſt livre; and all that he requeſted of 
them was time. „Time, time,” ſays the notary, 
I cannot ſpare him any. My daughter will grow old 
before he pays his debts. Leave this liſt of them 
With me. Truſt me, I'll deal with them honour- 

| ' ably. 
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ably, Every body ſhall be ſatisfied.” Two days 
after he came. to ſce me. © All is ſettled,” ſaid he. 
“ Look, here are his bills, with receipts to them. 
Send them to him, and give him his choice, whe- 
ther he will diſcharge the debt by marrying my 
daughter, or have me for ſole creditor, if he refuſes to 
accept me for a father-in-law ; for what I have done, 
does not bind him to any thing.” 


cc The joy and gratitude of Salvary, at ſeeing his 
misfortunes at an end, and all his ruin done away, you 
may caſter conceive than I can expreſs; and the ea- 
gerneſs with which he came to return thanks to his 
generous benefactor. He was nevertheleſs detained 
zn Holland longer than he wiſhed, and the impetuous 
Nervin began to complain, that this man was flow, 
and very hard to be perſuaded. At laſt he arrived 
at my houſe, ſtill doubting that his happineſs was but 
a dream. I quickly introduced him to his liberal be- 
ne factor, with a mind impreſſed with two ſentiments 
<qually grateful, a deep impreſſion of the father's 
goodneſs, and an earneſt wiſh to return his favours by 
his attention and love to the daughter; for finding 
in her all he had ſo much loved and fo much re- 
gretted in Adrienne, his mind was, as it were, fil- 


led with gratitude and love. He was hardly able, 


he ſaid, to decide which was the more ineſtimable 
| | | gift 
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gift of heaven; a friend like Nervin, or a wife like 


Juſtina. 


« There was ſtill an uneaſineſs which he faid 
hung upon his mind. © Forgive me,” ſaid he one 


day, when Nervin reproached him for having ra- 


ther put her patience to the teſt : “ forgive me, fir, 


7 was impatient to throw myſelf at your feet, but be- 


{ides the accounts I had to make up, I have had in 
quitting Holland more than one conflict to under- 
go. The worthy Odelman, my refuge, my firſt be- 
nefactor, had relied upon me for the eaſe and com- 

ſort of his old age. He is a widower ; has no chil- 


dren; and without ſaying ſo, he had already adop- 
ted me in his heart. When I told him we were to 


part, and revealed to him my paſt misfortunes, I 
told him by what prodigy of goodneſs I had been 
reſtored to honour, he bitterly complained of my 
diſſiimulation, and aſked me if I thought I had a 
better friend in the world than Odelman. He en- 
treated me to conſent to his acquitting the obliga- 
tion I owed you. He requeſted it with' tears, and 
I quickly began to feel myſelf no longer able to 


reſiſt his intreaties. But he read the letter in which 


Mr Watelet had made the eulogium of the charm- 
ing and amiable Juſtina, and in which he. had gi- 
ven a ſtill more enchanting picture of her mind 
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than ber perſon. c Ah!” faid that good man an to 


me, © I have no daughter to offer you ; and if this 
Sons be a faithful one, it will be a difficult mat- 
ter to find her equal. I will detain you no longer. 
Go, be e of me, and do not ceaſe to 


love me.“ 


t Abſorbed in thought, Nervin liſtened to this 
tale; at laſt, ſuddenly breaking ſilence, he ſaid, 
« No, I will not defire you to be ungrateful, nor 
will I ſuffer a Dutchman to boaſt that he is more 
generous than I. You have no profeſſion here, 
and you are not formed to lead an idle and uſeleſs 
life. It would be a very great happineſs to me, as 
you muſt imagine, to have my children about me 
but let that bleſſing be reſerved for my old age, 
and as my buſineſs here furniſhes me with ſufficient 
employment to keep the time from being tedicus, 
write to the worthy Odelman, and inform him, that 
I yield you up to him, along with my daughter, 
for ten years; after which, IJ hope, you'll come 
again to me, with a little colony of children; and 
you and I ſhall, in the mean white, have been get- 


ting them fortunes. 


«c Odelman, in the warmeſt manner, returned 
for anſwer, that his houſe, arms and heart, were all 
| open 
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open to receive the new-married pair. He is ex- 
pecting them, they are juſt ſetting off, and Oliver 
will henceforth be his partner in buſineſs. This, 
ſaid Watelet, is the inſtance which I promiſed you, 

of that kind of fortitude which the unhappy need, 
never to forfeit their own eſteem, and never to deſpair, 

while they poſſeſs 


Conscious INTEGRITY. 
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